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THE 
CHRISTIAN 


HE Present Time 
youngest born 


AS: 


of Eternity, child 


and heir of all the Past 
Times with their good and 


evil, and parent of all the 
Future—is ever a ‘** New 
Era” to the thinking man. 

. To know it, and what it 
bids us do, is ever the sum 


of keane for all of us. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


CLINTON HALL-ASTOR PLACE 
NEW YORK 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 
Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 


or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere i in the world, 
will be sent on request, wi without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N: Y. 


Time- Tables 


N the city or town you live in you can’t always 
get the time-table of the road you are to travel 
over ; but if you will ask the Recreation Depart- 

ment of The Christian Union for what you want, it 
will be sent promptly, free of charge. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 


. charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 


tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 


City. 

Crystal Brook, L. I. A Description of Twilight 
Park by-the-Sea. 

Florida, General Information for the Tourist and 
Invalid in. Issued by the Florida Central and 
Peninsular Railroad. 

Jacksonville, Fla. A Description of the Windsor 


Hotel. 
‘‘My Florida Home.” Words and Music. Com- 
pliments of Florida Central and Peninsular Rail- 


road. 

St. Augustine, Fla. The St. George and Surround- 
ings. 

Pa Cruz, Cal. A Description of Sea Beach Hotel 
and City of Santa Cruz. 

Tour. Something about a Bicycle Tour in Eurcpe 
this Summer. Personally conducted by Mr. F. 
A. Elwell. 


A Pennsylvania Railroad Tour to Florida 
Space on the first personally conducted sine 

sylvania Raiiroad tour to Florida is being eagerl 

sought for. The severe old-fashioned winter an 
the continuous snow-storm which has prevailed for 
the |past week have been the means of forcing the 
chilled inhabitants of the North to seek a warmer 
climate and escape from the treacherous winds and 
zero temperature which promise to continue. This 
first tour, in char - of a Tourist peeet and Chaperon, 
will leave New York and Philadelphia in a Pullman 
Palace Vestibule train on emery 31st. The round- 
_ _ of $50 from New York and $48 from Phila- 
ia covers transportation and meals en-route in 
ee directions. The tickets for this tour will admit 
be two whole weeks’ stay in the land of sunshine and 
flowers, which time will give the tourists ample 
portunity to profit in health and pleasure, and 
admit of a thorough tour of all the interesting places 
in the Peninsula. Later tours to Florida will leave 
during the months of February and March, dates for 
which fhave been fixed for February 14, 28, March 
14 and 28. A neatly prepared book on Florida 
and its surroundings is at the disposal of all appli- 
cants by addressing the tourist agent of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, 849 Broadway, New 

ork, or 233 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


Seventy Years Ago 
A gentleman who recently visited Niagara Falls, 
and, leaving there at 11:41 in the morning, arrived 
at Grand Central Station at 10: 30 the same evening, 
after a delightful ride of 465 miles, writes regarding 
his trip as follows: ‘Seventy years ago, when M rs. 
Sigourney wrote her * Apostrophe to Niagara,’ this 
ride would have been considered as wonderful as the 
Falls themselves. The New York Centralisa poem, 
or an apostrophe, in itself. Such perfect service 
does the road render that it is not only a pleasure to 

travel thereby, it is a positive luxury.”’ 


TOURS 


A. during Tune TCUR THROUGH EUROPE 
during June and July. Party limited to aentys cost, 
$2090. For p:rticulars address F. A. ELWELL, 152 
Postl Street, Portland, Me. 


UROPE AND HOLY LAND. — Excursion leaves 
March 11 and May 13. Send for ‘* Touri-t Gazette. ’ 
Ucean tickets bod all lines. 
H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, New York. 


Winter Tours 


You are going somewhere this winter. It 
costs nothing to have the Recreation Depart- 
ment send you full printed information about 
any tour anywhere. Full printed information 
as to reaching any resort may also be had 
by addressing the Recreation Department, The 
Christian Union, New York. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Foreign | Hotels | Florida 
Land the Rose Hotel Coquina 
HAMILTON HOTEL 


Open from December until May. 
WALTER AIKEN, Proprietor 
Cable address: Hotel, Bermuda. 


WINTER RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


~ book describing ornia sent on 
equest by 


E. G. FAY & SON. 


HOTEL TERRACIN A 


Redlands, Cal. 
In the Bernardino Valley. 


scenery. tes, da 
Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


book, descr sent on 


District of Columbia 
THE ARDMORE 


gsth St., F, ial yates by mon $1.50 to 
2. : mon no 
50 per day; c. 


Florida 


LAKE STANDISH HOUSE 


Plymouth, Orange Co., Florida 


A quiet, comfortable, homelike ae in in one the 
towns in the dtate, Boat ooting, 


driving saddle horses; lawn-tenn etc 
-class 


use. Terms, $3. per .00 to 


THE ABBEY, St. Augustine 


Rates—-$:. and d $2. 


THE FLORIDA 4ucustine, 


and ted in the most 
al the South. Elevator, . Electric Bells; excellen? 
aters and -shaded Lawn. Terms, $2. 2-50 to $3.50 
day. S weekly for Jan bruary. 
ILE 

Formerly of uray sy late of Eseeola Inn, 


European Winter and Summer Resort 
University town of Innsbruck, ~ he Austria, 1,900 feet 
above the sea, racing clima Or. 


Large, airy, rooms, ell furnished: cui- 


sine; modern conveniences. 
pamphlets on on application 
RL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 


“WAY DOWN DA THE” 
FL PENINSULA is a 


FROST- FREE town- 
ship of high <1), land, dotted with clear lakes, 
free of marsh, fi filled with Northern people. No ne- 
oes, no liquor, no malaria; where pineapples, 
and grow best, and vegetables 
are gathered on winter. Homes sold on installments 


eap! “*The F monthly, 
tells all about it. — les F rite. 
Oo. M. CROSBY, Editor, ‘Park, Florida 


Small, funtet, neat, well-kept house, 
FLORID A on a lovely ‘shore. Fine boating 
— fishing. Orange groves. Beau- 


tifuldrives. Modera 
BAY VIEW HOUSE, Hawks Park, Fla. 


ST. JOHNS HOUSE 


32 for permanent guests 


THE ST. JAMES 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


The Dading figually hotel. Faces St. James Park. | 


Accom tes 5 Seven hundred feet of veranda fos 
eg oe He th, comfort, and good cheer are 
the most Rr rominent and constant guests at the St. 
5 ames. For illustrated pamphlet and rates address 
CAMPBELL, 


WINDSOR HOTEL 


Jacksonville, Florida 
Under the <y on of Mr A_H. Palmer, late 
Fifth Avenue Hotel. N. Y City 
The Windsor is a select, homelike hotel, with 
superior service and cuisine; 
has all ieodern conveniences, and its location, facing the 
park, is the best in the city. 


SAN JUAN HOTEL 
ments, Also TH , Bethlehem 


The “ LORILLARD VILLA” 


Mrs. J. V. HERNANDEZ & SON, Mars. For rates 


MAGNOLIA SPRINGS HOTEL 


On St. Johns River 


Most healthful and beautiful location in Florida. Seacial 
Terms for Sor ‘Seok and diagram of 


rooms address 
F. INGOLD, Manager, Magnolia Springs, Fla. 


St. A 
ST.GEORGE =" 


Georgia 


PERRY, GA. 


Pleasant Southern town, ih delightful walks and 
drives. Sandy soil and pines. No malaria. House with 
large,'sunny rooms and open fireplaces. Northern manage- 
ment, and best Northern references. Mrs. M. E. Bates. 


HARNETT HOUSE 


Savannah, Ga. 


Remodaled and Electric Cars to and from al} 
Depots and Wharves. American plan. $2.50 per day. 


Illinois 


The “South Sh 
he out ore” 

For Christian People and their 
An Ideal Friends during th he World’ Fair. 
66 Home 99 Located on the Shore ot Lake 

Michigan within 7 Blowkes of the 
Exposition Grounds; Electric, Steam, and Water Trans- 
portation <3 the Grounds and the City. 

Rates Low, appointments complete, and service 
first-class. European pl plan. Accommodations can be 
reserved now. The secret of its great popularity is 
honest mrvertietmes and fair dealing. 

If you want to know why it’s the best place to stop 
during your World’s Fair Visit—our new 8-page illus- 


a peneenet will tell you the whole story. Sent 


Columbian Visitors’ Association 
810 Bort Building, Chicago 


WORLD’ F wonders at 
illustrated Great Exposition Boldin 8, Parks 
Lake, Indexed Map and Guide to Piaces of Interest aod 
Amusement. How to Save Money and Enjoy the Attrac- 
tions. Scenery, Histo » Pleasure, at_the Home 
side. ( ry special ouvenir work Pub.) Mailed ‘to 
50C., Or for $1.00. Agents wanted at once, 
co BIAN VISITOR’S GUIDE CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mention ve Paper. 
World’s Fair Visitors will find at 


“The Linden” 


(Woodlawn Park) 


Pleasant rooms in choice residence and prohibition dis- 
trict, within ten minutes’ walk of the Grounds. Engage 
your rooms now. Particulars and beautifully illustrated 
pamphlet on application. C 
Address E. W. NASON, 238 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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A Family Paper 


Illinois 


World’s Fair 


If you are going to the World’s Fair, write 
the Recreation Department of The Christian 
Union for illustrated printed matter describing 
the Fair, and time-tables and pamphlets issued 
by the steamer lines or railroads you would use 
from your home to Chicago. No charge is made. 


Maryland 


ELEGANT—HOMELIKE 
_ Hotel Altamont {Baltimore 
A nore: fea- 


ing the ‘Send for descriptive pamphlet to Recre- 
mn Department of Christian Uni 
C. WARNER ‘STORK, Proprietor. 


THE 8ST. JAMES HOTEL, 
Charles and Center Sts., 
(European Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
THE ALBION HOTEL 
Read and Cathedral Sts., 
(American Plan.) BALTIMORE. 


These hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 
advantages to families and tour- 


e to Baltimore. 
EO. F. Manager. 


New Hampshire 


HOLDERNESS, N. H. 


The most unique and interesting a of the 
White Mountains. The views from the 


ASQUAM HOUSE and ANNEX 


with the Squam Lakes below —_ 
ins beyond, are entrancing. Plan n 

retty klet may be had by ad- 
-Cilley, Langham Hotel, Boston. 


n Shepard [Hill 
mountains 
your next 
at Holderness. 
dressing Mr. 


New Jersey 


BARNEGAT PARK, N. J. 


The Pines 


NOW OPEN. - 
TOPPING & WILSON. 


Lakewood, New Jersey 


LAUREL-IN-THE-PINES 


Second season of this beautiful aud charmingly 
situated hotel. Brick building; sunny rooms with 


open wood fires; forest and lake views from every 


window. 
HORACE PORTER, General Manager. 


MORTIMER COTTAGE 
Cor. Clifton Ave. and Fourth St. ; Ricasant 
terms reasonable; steam heat and bath. Mrs. J. F 


LAKEWOOD, 


THE PARK VIEW 


CHAS. W. WOODLAND, Prop. 


New York 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


ata for for health or 
© year. 
places, sun-parlor promenade on uites 
ms with vate ba Winter sports. assage. 
Electricity, baths and all remedial applia ais Oriental 
never s 


Turkish and Russian Baths 


egance and completeness. Send for illustra 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORE 
(ESTABLISHED IN 
ted -le 
levated ft. above sea-l overlooking 
Personal care of experienced Physicians. Al) 
Provision for rest, recrea- 


en 
ant flre-proof main building and twelve cottages. 
Steam hea A open fires, electric 
safety elevator, teregraph telephone. Cuisine under 


valuable forms of 


supervision of Bese. mma ng, of Chautauqua 

Boman ne W. R. between York 
doi e year. Sreular, ote. 


MEXICO 


If you are desirous of visiting Mexico, and wish pam- 
phlets and circulars on the resorts of Mexico, 
don’t hesitate to write to the 


RECREATION DEPARTMENT, THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
NEW YORK 


Hot Springs, North 


THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA 


A delightful resort me the mountains of Western North h Copelinn. 3 alles from Ash 
restful vale, eurrounded by pine-clad mo streams; dry. 
eurastnen ver an ey com 
y Bo fevers: no of . Located here on ately pe the ee pertect, Ng 


contagious influence ; absolute 
MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL 


River, surrounded by beautiful 
—modern in all appointments. Table and service unexcelled. electric bells, open steam heat— 
everything complete for the comfort and pleasure of our guests. Hlevator, and drives, good F ne lawn 
etc. A medical department cauip with therapeutic eee ge massage, electricit etc., for all n — 
professional attention. Health for the invalid, rest for the amusement 

cars from New York via Penn. R. R. and R. & h to our d door witho ut change. Address W. 'F. RO 


DR 


BATTERY PARK HOTEL 


Asheville, North Carolina 


Open throughout the year. Elevation, 2,800 feet above sealevel. Most magnificent scen 
and climate east of Mississippi River. The hotel has been recently completely renova 
repainted, recarpeted, and repaired in every way. 

Best equipped hotel in the South—hydraulic elevators, electric bells and lights, music hall, 
ballroom, tennis courts, bowling-alley, and ladies’ billiard parlor. Beautiful drives and first-class 
livery. Cuisine excellent; service splendid. 

The hotel, located upon a plateau covering 11 acres, 160 feet above the city, is within five 
minutes’ walk of the post-office, churches, and opera-house, and commands best view of George 
Vanderbilt’s palace. Special electric cars to hotel from all trains. For particulars concerning 
rates, railroad facilities, etc., apply to E. P. McKISSICK, Manager. 


Do You Ever 


in the morning with a dry throat and offensive 
breath? A morning drink of SuLPHO SALINE 
gives prompt relief: It is a mild saline aperient 


Wake Up —refreshing and appetizing. Its continued use 
cures constipation, biliousness, and all diseases 


caused by atorpid liver. Write for illus- 
trated pamphlet descriptive of "THE 
ELMS—capacity 500 guests. One of 
the most charming all-year-round resorts 
in America. All charges moderate. 
Address Excelsior Springs Company, 


Excelsior Springs 


Ask for 
the Bottled Waters 


Missouri 


{A VISIT TO ATLANTIC: 


City, N. J., the far-famed health either delight or disgust, charm or chill, 
¢ blessedness or blues,—it depends on wh é 
You will find a newjoy ina vou choose a house where you can enjoy 
even a cold, rainy day,—where heated rooms, open grate fires, hot and cold sea-water baths in the 
house, make you independent of weather. In THE CHALFONTE invalids and pleasure-seekers 
( 


é are secure of comfort in storm or sunshine. 
A beautiful booklet, with will show you what the house is like. Sent free. 
dress CHALFO 


North Carolina South Carolina 


COURT, Camden, 8.C.—Old- 


Oakland Heights Sanatorium TON COURT. Cnnaden. 
N. C. post office, ete. C walks ‘an and drives. No 


the summit of a grandly sl ping bil. wi with the val- | references, er ete matter ad 


e Fren on one side an 
on the other. Mountain — uns 3 ne ouse first- Mrs. ROGER GRISWOLD PERKINS. 
in all res ‘ © cases of consumption or other 
infectious diseases received. Medical department (under 
the care of regular physician. 
erme, 2 $4 per day. One person occupying room, $20 


Virgini 


NORFOLK, VA. 
@aropean Plan, $1.00. Amerior 
VIRGINIA BEACH, WA. 

The Princess Anne 


18 MILES FROM NORFOLK, NOW OPEN. 
A combination ane, ine orests makes it 


positively cura 
climate. Famous duc duckin king king grounds a at per end of 
tuck Sound. RITTE EN, Proprietor 
Plans, etc.. New York (Room $5). 


and upwards Where tans rsons or more occu 
same room, $15 week is added. Medical attendance 
and all forms of treatment included in price of room. 


Address The Oakland Heights Sanatorium. 
South Carolina 


INE FOREST INN, SUMMERVILLE, S.C. 
This new hotel is handsomely and picturesquely 
tuated in the midst of the pine forests in the suburban 
town of Summerville, 22 miles from Charleston, with 
which a prmmonger y by fast rail service several times a 
y. rooms of the Pine Forest Inn are superior to 
rage rooms, as no pains have been Sparen in 
aking them comfortable ; in 
with or without private bath as desired; the park 7 cae 
buildings are thoroughly lighted b electricity; elevator, 
bow vling. tennis, shuffle- ete., ete.: 
t-class live on the grounds; the most courteous 
guaranteed a correspondence solicited; write 
for one of our hand 
| PINE FORES 


bad other advertisements in this department see 
| he ing pages.) 


INN, SOHN: BENSON, Manager. 
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TRAVEL King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement 


| TO ALL WINTER RESORIS| "For Plastering Walls and Ceilings 


South Georgia, Florida, ibe. the West Indies, 
South and Central America, and Mexico If you are going to build a house, and desire to have it plastered with a material which will not require 
a constant patching after it is completed, and at the same time insure perfect safety in the most expensive 

PLAN I S Y S I EM decorations, insist upon your architect specifying King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement. 
It is not only 300 per cent. stronger than any other plastering material, but elastic, composed as it is 
Of Railway and Steamship Lines exclusively of gypsum and asbestos, the natures of which not only make it fire-proof, but place it beyond any 


Through Sleeping-Car Lines between all Principal Points | tnjury which might possibly be done by water. 
and As:a rule, clients limit the cost of their buildings, and thus the architect is obliged to cut down his 


Jacksonville, Tampa, and Port Tampa «stimate, with the result that invariably the plastering of some of our best buildings is of an extremely 
Part | Poor quality, but good enough to pass thesuperficialinspection. - 
Mabite (weekly) Port Lampe: and t t. James Tame pine Following soon after come the falling ceilings and endless patching, which in five end time would 


sland), Punta Rassa, Fort Myers, and points on the | .:mount to quite as much as the original cost of the entire work ; thus demonstrating that the best quality 


seek): Port ‘Fampn ad esorts of the Gul Goast (semi: | f material on so important a part of a building as plastering, where very often the decorations cost three or 


Sunday). Exe —— ons to Jamaica during the | four times the original amount of the plaster, is by far the cheapest in the end. 


ba tg, Biter ig Atlantic Compa ny’s S. S. HALIFAX, under Some plasterers will tell you that this is a new thing, and that you had better confine yourself to the 
‘the management ali = m PLANT Sysran. yall rake wld method of lime and hair, which naturally would furnish him with the most lucrative part of his pro- 
gon, Jamaica, giving a da re on route, three days fession, #. ¢., patching ; but, inasmuch as we have sold nearly one million barreis of this material in the past 
Gn Jamaica, inclu otel accommodation, carriage | three years, and it has given perfect satisfaction in every case where directions have been followed, we are 
aieat t Trip leaves Port Tampa, Florida, compelled to dispute this statement of the plasterer. . 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 16 At the same ‘time we would refer you to the following buildings throughout the cquntry which hase 
E THREE MAGNIFICENT HOTELS owned | been plastered with this material: 
Boek "Plant _ situated on the line of the South 
Ee iend pare under the general management of | park & Tilford’s New Stores, New York City. Public School, W. New Brighton, N.Y. (Largest in 
ail and Express, New ity. obbins Islan ub, Peconic Ba 
T HE TAMPA BAY HOTEL New York o—_, New York City. New Penn. R.R. Station, J Jersey ity, N eM 
Tampa % P Holland House, New York City. Monmouth Beach Club-House, Lo <5 i Branch, N. J. 
roo ew Bowdoin Square Theater, Bos ass. 
its complete furnishings and surround- and Girls’ H School, Brooklyn, N. Y. Opera House Block, Springfield, Mass. 
ugs. Pub N Residence of George Westinghouse, Jr., Lenox, 
rbuckle Flats, Broo “4 ass. 
THE INN—PORT TAMPA Hotel St. George Brook Downing Street School, Worcester, Mass. 


] 
On the pier, over the waters of Tampa Bay. A uni oj New Store of Lie <M iT Brés., ros., imelityn, N.Y. ® | Markleton Sanatorium Co., Markleton, Pa. 


structure, richly furnished and complete in every de Ninth Ward School Duquesne Theater, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
gervice. Facilities for midwinter bathing and boating. Residence of E. J. 1 
Buffalo. National Bank of Commerce, Pittsb h, Pa. 
OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo Sixth Ave. Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. gg 
State Normal School, B Buffalo, N. y Residence of Mrs. Hostetter Pittsburgh, Pa. 
THE SEMINOLE St. John’s Church, Elmira, N: Y. Supt’s Headquarters Penn. R.R., Altoona, Pa. 
Winter Park Barker, Rose & Y¢ oung Block, Elmira, N. Y. First National Bank, Coo pee” Pa. 
y.M.¢C. A. Building, Rochester, N. U. S. Court-House and ost-Office, Williamsport, 
“i wnsurpaseéd. German Baptist Union, Rochester, N. Y. (Pa. 
Appar cates for two Geeke or lon Public Schools Nos. 23 and 32, Rochester, N. Y. Commonwealth mee Scranton, Pa. 
D. P Resident Manager. Homeopathic Rochester ackson Street hurch, Scranton, Pa. 
All-Saints Chapel, R ochester, N. vn 1 Building, Brown University, Providence, R.L 
For circulars and other information apply tc to fio Cornell University on Ithaca, N. Y. R. I. Hospital Trust C Co., Providence, R. 
Managers, or to W. M. DAVIDSON, Gen Agt.. Hier F Calvert Hall School, Baltimore, Md. 
Jacksonville, F Salt’s Western Hotel, Ni Residence of Mr. Evans, Ruxton, Md. 


. Haswacen, East’n Agt., 261 Biway York. | Falls Hotel, Niagara ’Falls, State Capitol, Columbia, 
RED Room A, First Floor. Deters of the New York Control and Hudson River | Y. M. C. A. Buildin , Glens Falls, N. Y. 
R. er. ~ juste Lockport, Garrisons, Cro- | Albright Memorial ibrary, Scranton, ra. 


RosBtin, Trav. Pass. Agt., 


ton, Sin Sing, e Moses Taylor Hospital, Scranton, Pa. | 
Colgate Library, fiamilton, N. Y. Elm Park M. E. Parsonage, Scranton, Pa. 


PENN S YL y ANI A Parties purchasing a house from the so-called “‘ Speculative Builders” will find it greatly to their 


advantage to ascertain, if possible, the material that it is plastered with, and, if it is not done with King’s 
R AILRO AD Windsor Asbestos Cement, by all means insist upon the seller signing an agreement to keep the plasterirg 
‘n order for at least three years and pay all damages to your decoration that may occur by falling wal!s 

and ceilings. 
The Standard Railway of America The majority of the builders admit the superiority of King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement, but in order to 
save the slight additional cost on a house they continue to use the old method of lime, hair, and sand, 
‘eS O U R S which consists of a very little of the former and a great deal of loamy sand, which very often contains 
lecayed vegetation and enough of malodorous diseased cattle hair to hold this mixture of dried mud 
:ogether until the house passes out of his hands and is paid for. 
If you wish to avoid this class of dwellings in thefuture, which will prove to be a perpetual drain upon 


your finances, as well as a standing menace to your health, send to us for a circular # our material, with 2. 
list of Agents throughout the country. 


= an J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State St., New York, N. Y. < 
| ' Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 
CALIF ORNIA | any-GLass-& DECORATING-COMPANY: | 


- THE TOURISTS TRAVEL BY A 


Superbly Appointed Train} WORKERS DOMESTIC:&-ECCLESIASTICAL, 


.of Pullman Vestibule Drawing-Room, Sleeping, 
Smoking and Library, Dining and Obser- 


vation Cars—an exact 
-DECORATIONS: -MEMORIALS:- 
Counterpart of the Pennsylvania Limited | 
¢ 333° TO. 341 - FOURTH -AVENUE - NEW: YORK? 


February 8th, 1893 
|/f you 
DREER’S SEEDS 


Dates of Starting < March 2d, 1893 
ECONOMY 
EXCURSION TICKET the quantity of seeds will answer, because 90 percent. ger- 


tours include all neces- 
expenses in both directions, three days’ board ——$—__ | N TH E inate. Less quantity of manure will produce better results. 


at Hotel del Coronado, San Diego, and transporta- There will be no wasted labor. Your sae will be of the first 
tion to the principal resorts of California. For the END 
third tour ali necessary expenses are included for the A gar den topics offering t he best ‘Seeds, Bulbe, nts ‘an 
sites, large col’d plate of French Cannas, ma or postage 

HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
‘Tourist Agent and Chaperox Accompany Each Party. 

For itinerary containing full information, a Big Broad to 

.Pass.Aet. Asst. Gen. Pass. Agi. Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 

by an | with them, mention Christian Union and send 16c. for 


ventire time absent. Return limits of tickets for all 
— Agents or address Tourist Agent, 84 Reading DLXON’S 
New York; 860 Fulton Street, Broo 
‘233 South Fourth Street, Philadelphla. Writing american Graphite 
HAS. E. .R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 
Gen. Manager 


or other =e in this department sce d Lit hee agg le copies samples worth double the money. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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Terms 


The Christian Union 
i3 a weekly Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty-eight 
pages. The subscription price 
is Three Dollars a year, pay- 
ale in advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by 
the pu tad for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada,and Mexico. Forall other 
in Postal — 

1.04 for oe ; for 
South Africa add $2.08 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes ot Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 


old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
_scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. | 


How to Remiit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


al Represent- 
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I have seen no Sunday-School 
Hymnal the contents of which 
please me so much as yours. 
Incidentally, the typography is 
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where motion is least perceptible. Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men’s Sitting and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Libraries, Bar- 
ber’s Shop, Bath-rooms, etc. . Provided. All these Steam- 
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Round-trip Tickets issued at reduced rates, and 
the return portion is available, if desired, by the Red Star 
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FOUNDED BY MARIE LOUISE IRVING 
By-the-Sea 


CLEVELAND, O., February 1, 1893. 
My DEAR Srp: Your circular, ‘* Twilight Park by- 
the-Sea,”’ has captured me. Inclosed find check for 
$25.co for one share of stock. Were I not so far 
away, or if I were situated so I could make a selec- 
tion of a lot, I would send you $100.00, select my lot, 
and become a lot-ownerin your community. I am 
disposed to say this—that if you will make a selec- 
tion for me, I will send you a check later. 

W. F. W. 
The above letter is typical of a number that 
I have received from many sections, and which 
are gratifying proofs of appreciation. Next 
week I am to go down to Crystal Brook and 
locate seven lots that have been taken bya 
coterie of artists. The latter are enthusiastic 
in praise of the North Shore of Long Island. 
Yet land at Islip and the Hamptons which is 
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With Comfort and Profit. will advance at Crystal Brook to an equal 
THE HOLLOWAY READING STAND degree as on the South Shore. Then would-be 


1; but timid investors will lament that they did 
as tt iy not buy when prices were low and “ get in on 
the ground floor.” 


Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson Mgdi- CHAS. F. WINGATE, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate Lamp-Stand. 119 Pearl St., New York. 

** A wonderful remedy which gave me most gratify- THE CENTURY DICTIONARY CASE 

ing results in the worst forms of dyspepsia. Ary lifting. 


THE HOLLOWAY CO., Cuyvanoca FAtts, O. 
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The Outlook 


CCORDING to agreement, the Anti-Option © 


Bill came before the Senate on Tuesday of 
_ last week for final disposition. There was 

first a vote upon Senator George’s amend- 

ment directly prohibiting the transactions 

which the Washburn bill would tax out of 
existence. Nineteen Senators, chiefly Southern Democrats, 
voted for this amendment. When its defeat was announced, 
several of its supporters stated to the Senate that, although 
they were in sympathy with the object of the Washburn 
bill, they were unable to vote for it, because they believed in 
the declaration of the National Democratic platform that 
_ any attempt to Jevy taxes for other purposes than revenue 
was contrary to the Constitution of the United States. 
Said Senator Berry, of Arkansas: “I believe that this evil 
ought to be suppressed, and I believe that it is a great evil. 
I believe that gambling in farm products has worked infi- 
nite damage to the people of the South; yet, while I 
believe that, I believe that a greater evil would come to 
that people if their representatives should strike down 
the only barrier which protects them from Federal inter- 
ference in local affairs.” Said Senator Bate, of Ten- 
nessee: “So long as New York, Illinois, and certain 
other States refuse legislation, these evils cannot be pre- 
vented by the legislation of other States. The offend- 
ers against sound business principles, the gamblers in agri- 
cultural products, continue their transactions protected by 


the States where they are located, while the reflex action of © 


their misdoings brings ruin and sacrifice to the farmers 
in other States. But I cannot give my vote to a bill 
which resorts to the taxing power of the Constitution, 
not to raise revenue, but for the accomplishment of a pur- 
pose not contemplated by the taxing power of the Consti- 
tution.” This view of the case kept nine Senators who 
had voted for direct prohibition from voting for suppres- 


sion through taxation. Nevertheless, Senator George him- | 


self and nine of those associated with him took the view 
that an inter-State wrong demanded an inter-State remedy, 
and gave their vote for the Washburn bill, which was car- 
ried by the substantial majority of 40 to 29. The bill now 
goes back to the House of Representatives for concur- 
rence in the Senate amendments. Several of its opponents 
have threatened to filibuster against it, but it is believed 
that the necessary two-thirds majority will support its im- 
mediate passage. That this measure, opposed by every 
metropolitan daily paper east of the Rocky Mountains, 
should have triumphed. so conspicuously, illustrates again 
the truth that the people of the country are learning to do 
their own thinking upon industrial questions, and that 
Congressmen have come to recognize the fact that the 
most powerful newspapers are exceptionally liable to repre- 
sent corporation sentiment instead of public sentiment 
upon these questions. 


The Commissioners appointed by the provisional Govern- 


ment of Hawaii have reached Washington, and are |now in 
consultation with the Department of State, and the exact 


nature of their proposals will soon be given to the public. 
In the meantime the question of the relation of this country 
to Hawaii has been made a matter of universal debate 
through the press. Outside a small circle of believers in 
an indefinite and eminently un-American thing popularly 
called an “ aggressive foreign policy,” there is no dispo- 
sition to extend the territory of the United States beyond 
the limits imperatively demanded by the necessities of our 
political or commercial life, and no evidence of any change 
in the settled determination of the people of the country 
not to be beguiled into schemes of mere territorial ag- 
grandizement. The American flag is already the symbol 
of a continent, and there is no desire to float it elsewhere 
except as a matter of National necessity. The gravity of 
admitting a new partner into the management of our Na- 
tional affairs is perceived on all sides, and there is an evi- 
dent determination to treat the matter with the utmost 
deliberation and caution. But we cannot be governed in 
the new conditions by the old traditions, and if either the 
protection of our Pacific Coast or the best interests of our 
Pacific commerce require a protectorate over Hawaii, or 
even her incorporation into our National partnership, we 
shall find a way to accomplish the end. Hawaii is not 
more distant from Washington to-day than was California 
in 1850. It may be added that England shows no dis- 
position to object to our taking any course we think right 
in the premises. 

Apart from the Queen’s Speech and the proposals of 
extreme Radical legislation contained in it, to which refer- 
ence has already been;made in The Christian Union, there 
are two other significant features in connection with the 
first week of the English Parliament. One of these is the 
temper of the House, and the other the points at which the 
policy of the present Government is in full accord with 
that of the Salisbury Government. With regard to the 
latter, the speeches from the Treasury Bench, and the 
answers given by Ministers at question time, confirm all 
that has been hitherto stated as to the action of the Gov- 
ernment in Egypt and Uganda, and show that, whatever 
may be the opposition on the part of the Radicals, there 
is, for the present, to be no variation in the English policy 
in Egypt, and that the Portal Mission is evidently to pave 
the way for a more permanent British connection with 
Uganda. In one other direction the official statements in 
the House of Commons confirm those which have been 
made by the Unionist speakers and the Unionist press 
during the recess—that Mr. Morley is following in Ire- 


land the same administrative poli¢y which was carried out 


by Mr. Balfour and continued during the last year of the 
Unionist Government by Mr. Jackson, who succeeded him 
as Chief Secretary, Evictions are going on in Ireland 
just as during Mr. Balfour’s Chief Secretaryship, and the 
decision in Dublin Law Courts last week shows that Mr. 
Morley has no option but to afford the same police pro 
tection in these cases as was afforded in similar cases by 


the Irish constabulary when Mr. Balfour was in office. 


Both the speeches and the questions to Ministers indicate 


\ 


bitterness has extended to the front benches. 
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the temper of the House. Colonel Saunderson, who caused 
a scene on Thursday and again on Friday, is no new hand 
at these proceedings. Heand Mr. T. W. Russell,the mem- 
ber for South Tyrone, share the dubious honor of being 
the firebrands on the Unionist benches, and whenever the 
Colonel or his Ulster colleague addresses the House there 
is tumult on the Irish benches. Both these members enjoy 
their reputation, and little importance attaches to the dis- 
order and appeals to the Chair which their taunts and 
sneers call forth, The debate on the Address, however, 
has made it clear that these Ulster members are no longer 
to have the monopoly of personalities and of extreme 
outspokenness, if not actual bitterness. The scene earlier 
in the week between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Balfour, aris- 
ing out of Mr. Balfour’s references to the use to which 
the pardoning prerogative of the Crown had been put in 
connection with the Gweedore convicts, shows that the 
Another 
noteworthy feature of the first week of the session also 
manifested itself at question time. From’ the tone of the 
interrogatories put by the Parnellites in regard to Dr. 
Gallegher and the other dynamite convicts, the Parnellites 
evidently intend to have no more care for the} convenience 
of the Gladstonian Government than they had for that of 
the Unionist Administration. Some of the questions asked 
by the Irish members were quite as embarrassing as any 
that fell to the lot of Mr. Balfour to answer during the four 


or five years that he was Chief Secretary for Ireland. 


The conspirators—for such they undoubtedly are— 
against the French Republic have apparently exhausted the 
Panama scandal, and are now turning about for other means 
of attack. Last week they attempted to create a financial 
panic by frightening the depositors in savings banks all over 
France into withdrawing their funds. For this purpose the 
opposition newspapers were filled with attacks directed 
not only against the savings banks, but against the 
Bank of France, the Crédit Foncier, and other financial 


institutions under State control, and, in a sense, repre-— 


senting the national credit. These attacks were so numer- 
ous and so unscrupulous that timid depositors took alarm, 
and more than thirty million francs were withdrawn. The 


papers went so far as to declare that the funds deposited © 


in the savings banks were at the mercy of the Ministers, 
who used them for speculative and political purposes. 
These attacks are said to have been absolutely without 
foundation, but their object, and the evidence of concerted 
action, were immediately evident. The Ministry dealt with 
this matter, as it has dealt with other attacks upon the 
Government, promptly and vigorously. 
Minister of Justice, introduced into the Chamber of Depu- 
ties a bill subjecting the authors of unwarranted attacks 
on the banks to punishment by imprisonment, and the Minis- 
ter of Finance declared in the course of the debate that the 
attacks had really weakened the national credit. A somewhat 
excited discussion followed, which was closed by a powerful 
speech from the Premier, M. Ribot, who asked the Deputies 
to arm the Government adequately with legal authority, 
promising that plotters against the nation and the nation’s 
credit would be crushed. The bill was passed by a vote 
of 326 to 166—the most decisive victory yet won by the 
present Ministry, and another evidence of the accumulating 
strength which comes’ from its bold and statesmanlike 
dealing with recent questions. A great deal of interest 
centers now in the results of the trial of the Panama direct- 
ors, and considerable interest has been awakened in the 
mystery which surrounds the use of a large sum of money 


in this country. Two millions of dollars had been named : 
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as the amount expended in the United States for purposes 
unconnected either with the purchase of the Panama Rail- 
road or with work contracted to be done by American 


firms. Panama affairs here have been under the charge of 
Mr. R. W. Thompson, at one time Secretary of the Navy, 
who, as President of the American company, received a 
salary of $25,000 a year for eight years. It is now 
asserted jthat nearly twenty-two million francs were ex- 
pended in this country, not accounted for either by the 
purchase of supplies or tools or by payments to Ameri- 
can contractors. Congress has ordered an investigation, 
the results of which will be awaited with interest, not only 
in France, but in this country. : 


The attention of the German Reichstag and of all Ger- 
many is still fastened upon the new Army Bill, and at this 
moment indications seem to point to the possible passage 
of the bill. The recent speech of Von Caprivi, the Ger- 
man Chancellor, in favor of the bill, made it very evident 
that there is no intention on the part of the Emperor or 
his Ministry to make any compromises with the German 
public regarding that unquestionably unpopular measure. 
Von Caprivi was extremely outspoken in declaring that 
the experience of Germany had demonstrated that when- 
ever it was threatened with war it must always take the 
offensive, and that, in order to take the offensive, it must 
maintain its military superiority. The safety of Germany 
lies in the ability, on any provocation, to strike at once, 
and to strike tremendous blows. In order to do this there 
must be an annual increase of German military resources, 
because every other country is making a similar increase, 
and if unexpected and crushing blows are to be dealt by 
the German army, that army must be a little in advance, 
in equipment and numbers, of every other army in Europe. 
From the standpoint of the War Office there may be rea- 
son in this, but from the standpoint of the German tax- 
payer it is about as hopeless a statement of the case as 
could be made. The Emperor’s mind about the bill was 
probably expressed by another member of the Reichstag, 
who declared that the question at stake was not a sum of 
money, but the supremacy of the Emperor. ‘“ A sovereign 
who deliberately makes a resolution, and then is compelled 
to abandon it, cannot be a sovereign longer in the true 
sense of the word.” This sounds extremely like the Em- 
peror, and probably expresses his real thought about the 
matter. Meanwhile Germany is burdened by a double 
sense of wrong—a perception of the inherent viciousness 
and tyranny, physical and financial, of the army rule, and 
also of the actual \dangers to which Germany is exposed | 
under the present rule of militarism. — 


- President Harrison has submitted to Congress a special 
message upon the consular seal system, under which goods 
are shipped into this country over Canadian railways in 
sealed cars and not subjected to the inspection of our 
customs officers when they cross the Canadian border. 
The President finds that there is nothing in our treaty 
relations with Great Britain obliging us to maintain this 
system, and that it ought to be discontinued, inasmuch as 
the seals upon the cars are easily imitated, and therefore 
do not sufficiently insure that Canadian goods shall not be 
smuggled into the cars during transit. To this reasoning 
no exception can be taken, and the President will have the 
unanimous support of the American public in establishing 
such reinspection as shall guard against this abuse. When, 
however, the President urges that the consular seal sys- 
tem be done away with because it subjects our transcon- 
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i 
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tinental railways to the competition of a Canadian road 
not subject to the regulations of our Inter-State Commerce 
Law, it is doubtful if he commands the support of a major- 
ity of either party. The object of the Inter-State Com- 


merce Law was to prevent monopoly rates by increasing 


competition between the railroads all along their lines. A 
large minority at least of Republican Congressmen have 
favored the construction of water routes, at great expense, 
in order to intensify such competition. Such being the public 
sentiment, it is hardly likely that Congress will adopt any 
measure which will prevent our people from having what- 
ever relief from monopoly rates Canadian competition 
affords them. 


The dual House of Representatives in Kansas is now 
being driven tandem. The Republican body occupies the 
Hall of Representatives in the morning and the People’s 
party occupies it in the afternoon. We learn fromthe Kan- 
sas City “‘ Times ” that the People’s party members of a con- 
ference committee proposed to the Republican conferees 
that all contests should be submitted to a board of arbitra- 
tion consisting of one Republican member of the Supreme 
Court, one People’s party member, and a third to be chosen 
by these two. The proposition was rejected by the Re- 
publicans, who would not consent that the House contests 
should be submitted to a non-partisan tribunal while the 
Senate contests were decided by the People’s party majority 
in that body. ‘The Republicans propose to get the ques- 
tions at issue before the entire bench of the Supreme 
Court, where they are in the majority, and expect a decis- 
ion favorable to themselves. The People’s party takes 
the same view as to the attitude of the Court, and refuses 
to pass any measure through both chambers, because the 
Court could at once be called upon.to determine its con- 
stitutionality. The Republicans have therefore begun un- 
seating People’s party members, and in this way they hope 
to get a decision from the supreme tribunal. The refusal 


of the Republicans to submit the question to non-partisan — 


arbitration did not evince confidence that their cause was 
good, but if the Supreme Court is on their side the Repub- 
lican House would seem to be the lawful body. The 
remedy for the evils of a partisan judiciary lies with the 


people who elect, and not with the members of the Legis- 


lature whose doings the Court is established to review. 
& 


Either through its own action or that of the State, the 
Reading combination is constantly before the public. 
_ During the past fortnight it has not, we believe, advanced 
the price of coal or absorbed another railroad ; but its 
President has issued a long report, which has been widely 
published as an advertisement in influential newspapers, 
while the investigating committee appointed by the House 
of Representatives has made a much shorter report, which 
has received no such circulation. President McLeod’s 
report shows that the coal company under the control of 
the Reading had a net profit last year, for the first time in its 
corporate existence. This fact is calculated to awaken public 
sympathy except where the history of this coal corporation 
is known. Before it was organized, independent coal pro- 
ducers paid much higher wages than were afterwards paid 
by the combination, and sold their coal at quite as low a 
price. If the combination made no money, therefore, it 
was not the fault of its employees or the public. The com- 
bination did make money, and a great deal of it, but it 
issued bonds for millions more than the natural value of 
_ the coal properties it consolidated. It has paid its profits in 
the form of interest on these bonds, and the failure to find 
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surplus profits until this year no more indicates that rates 
have not been remunerative than the failure of a landlord 
to make a tenement-house pay interest on double its value 
would indicate that rents had not been remunerative. 


The House Committee’s report on the Reading Rail- 
road shows that fully ninety-five per cent. of the 
anthracite coal fields are owned by the railroads, 
and that, through the combination, the price has been 
advanced $1.25 aton. It also appears, says the Commit- 
tee, that when an independent coal producer fails to 
restrict the output of his mine as directed by the agents of 
the coal roads at their monthly meetings, ‘‘ he is forced to 


act in conformity by the transportation companies, who 


withhold from him cars which are necessary to transport an 
excessive output over the proportion which it was contem- 
plated he should furnish to the market at such monthly 
meetings.” ‘We are confronted by the startling fact,” the 
report goes on, “that, notwithstanding coal can be 
handled with less labor and transported with less cost 
and risk than almost any other class of freight, the freight 
charges agreed upon by all the coal-carrying roads are 
nearly double the rates for wheat or cotton.” Nothing 
could be stronger than the Committee’s statement of the 
wrongs, but nothing could be weaker than its statement of 
the remedies. It simply urges that the separate States 
shall. prohibit transportation companies from engaging in 
any other business, and that the Inter-State Commerce. 
Commission shall be given full power to summon wit-. 
nesses and to forbid roads charging more for short hauls. 
than for long ones. There is no demand that the Com- 
mission be empowered to reduce rates upon coal to a rea- 
sonable sum, or that roads engaged in inter-State com- 
merce shall be prohibited from engaging in the mining of 
coal. It would be in the power of Congress to do both of 
these things, and both are needed if people living in other 
States than Pennsylvania are to have a remedy for the 
wrongs perpetrated by corporations within that State, 


The question of consolidating New York and Brooklyn 
is again before the New York Legislature, this time in the 
form of a bill providing for a vote upon the question by 
the people concerned. The “ referendum ” thus proposed 
is simply to enlighten the Legislature, not to bind its 
action. In Brooklyn the plan of consolidation appears to 
be generally favored except by the politicians; in New 
York it appears to be favored by few except the poli- 
ticians. Tammany Hall rules New York, and naturally 
seeks to extend its sway. The Brooklyn ring, on 
the other hand, prefers to rule in the great suburb 
rather than serve in the greater metropolis. It may bea 
surprise to those who have never examined into the gov- 
ernment of the two cities that the people of Brooklyn 
should be willing to come under the sway of Tammany, 
but the truth of the matteris that, while Tammany inherits 
odium, the city government of Brooklyn is bequeathing it. 


_New York has not in several years had a scandal so dis- 


graceful as that recalled within the last fortnight by the re- 
port of the Brooklyn committee appointed to appraise the 
franchises of the Long Island Water Supply Company. Two 
years ago the city authorities made a contract to buy these 
franchises for $1,250,000. This sum, however, was so 
ridiculously in excess of that for which the stock of the 
Company had sold a few months before that the courts, 
upon petition of a prominent taxpayer, set the con- 
tract aside, and a commission was appointed to deter- 
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mine the value of the property. This commission finds 
that $570,000 is ample compensation for all the Com- 
pany’s rights of every description, under a liberal in- 
terpretation of the terms of its charter. In other words, 
Mayor Chapin and his associates were turning .over 
to this corporation nearly $700,000 of the public money. 
The tax-rate in Brooklyn is half again as high as in New 
York, and although this is chiefly due to the absence of as 
much valuable business property, it explains why the peo- 
ple of Brooklyn are ready to become citizens of Greater 
New York even though they thereby pass a the rule of 
Tammany Hall. 


Mr. Percival Farquhar promised a fortnight ago to 
introduce a bill providing for the construction of the 
proposed rapid transit system in this city by the muni- 
cipality. Last week his measure was ready, but differed 
so radically from that which had been promised that 
Mr. Farquhar found it necessary to make the following 
explanation : 

“I confess that if I were to bring in a bill that represented my own 
views entirely it would be a bill more or less in accordance with the 
views of the Real Estate Exchange of New York. It desires the city 
to build this road for a bond of 3 per cent., and lease it out to a com- 
pany for 5 percent. The difference of 2 per cent. would pay the cost 
of the road, and in thirty-five years the city would have it clear. But 
as such a bill could not pass this body, and inasmuch as it would take 
away from New York City any possibility of improvement in other 

directions during the time of the construction of this road, as it would 
use up the difference between the present amount of indebtedness 
and the limit to which it is restricted under the Constitution—on ac- 
count of these reasons I did not bring in that bill.” 


The bill which Mr. Farquhar did introduce offered the 
sale of the underground rapid transit franchise for a hun- 
dred and fifty years to a corporation which could stock 
and bond it for any amount it chose without public super- 
vision, and manage it without public regulation. For- 
tunately, even the New York public is too fond of self- 
government to commit itself to the guardianship of a cor- 
poration so irresponsible, and Mayor Gilroy expressed the 
sentiments of the opponents of the Manhattan Elevated 
Railway Company as well as its friends when he pro- 
nounced against this measure. It is interesting, however, 
to note the predicament the city is in: 

(1) The rapid transit system cannot be built by the 
public, because a bill permitting such construction “ can- 
not pass.” 

(2) The rapid transit system cannot be built by a private 
corporation subject to public oversight and control, be- 
cause no private corporation will expose itself to such 
risks of continual “ bleeding.” — 

(3) The rapid transit system cannot be constructed by a 
private corporation without public oversight and control, 
because the public will not expose itself to such risks of 
continual “ bleeding.” 

The second and third of these objections are becoming 
weightier every year. The public is learning from hard 
experience that a partnership between public and private 


corporations is impossible without the correlative but not 


compensatory “ bleeding ” of the public by the private cor- 
porations, and of the private corporations by public officials. 
The public is getting thoroughly tired of its position of 
silent partner in industrial enterprises. Strictly private 
enterprises must get along without the aid of public cor- 


without the aid of private corporations. If bills to per- 


mit the public to carry out the public will “cannot 
pass’ the Assembly, the remedy must be.a Constitu- 
tional amendment providing that acts relating to public 
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franchises must be submitted to the direct vote of the pub- 


lic affected. 
® 


If we may rely upon the reports in the daily press, the 
discussions in the Roman Catholic hierarchy in this 
country have assumed a complexion which in any less 
august body would be termed a factional fight. It is 
charged, on the one hand, that the action of the Archbishops 
in New York last November on the question whether it 
was expedient to appoint a permanent Apostolic Delegate 
to the United States indicated on the part of the Arch- 


bishops, if not an opposition, at least a lukewarmness in 


the matter, and that the official report of that action to 
the Pope was purposely delayed by Cardinal Gibbons until 
after the appointment was made. The counter charge 


is made that the official report was not sent to Cardinal 


Gibbons in time to be earlier remitted, and that the attempt 
is now made by officials in high quarters to incriminate 
him from personal and politico-ecclesiastical reasons. Into 
the details of this controversy we do not care to enter, 
though our high respect for Cardinal Gibbons justifies us 
in somewhat contemptuously disregarding the first report. 
As we are dependent for these details on newspaper 
reports, we do not think it possible to give them as 
beyond dispute ; but information of a more trustworthy 
character makes it very clear—for this much we think that 
we are able to vouch—that the feeling of restlessness and 
dissatisfaction with the apparently despotic and arbitrary 
acts of certain ecclesiastics of the Roman Catholic Church 
in America has for some years been growing deeper and 
more widespread ; that the justice of this feeling has been 
recognized more or less fully by men high in the Church, 
such as Bishop Keane, Archbishop Ireland, and Cardinal 
Gibbons; that the sending of Monsignor Satolli was a 
result of authentic if not official reports of this feeling to 
the Vatican; that Monsignor Satolli came, in the first 
instance, with an expectation, if not a definite purpose, 
on the part of the Vatican that the office would be made 
permanent ; and that the causes which led to his coming, 
the sort of injustice which he was to inquire into and cor- 
rect, and the officials complained of, are sufficiently indi- 
cated by his action in the cases of Father McGlynn, 
Father Corrigan, and Father Killeen. It should be added 
that the real secret of Father McGlynn’s deposition was 
not his views on the land tax; that was the occasion 
rather than the cause of the hostility of the Archbishop, 
which may be traced back to Father McGlynn’s vigorous 
advocacy of the public school and his open condemnation 
of legislative appropriations for parochial schools as far 
back as the days of the Tweed Ring. 


| ® 
_ This community is to have the opportunity of express- 
ing in a representative way the sense of loss which it has 


felt in common with the whole country in the death of 


Bishop Brooks. At a meeting called together by a num- 
ber of gentlemen, held at the office of The Christian Union 
on Thursday of last week, it was decided by a unanimous 


vote, after a singularly warm and genuine expression of 


affection and respect, that a public meeting in commemo- 


‘ration of Bishop Brooks should be held at Carnegie Music 


Hall, in this city, on Thursday evening, February 16. 
There were present, among others, the Rev. Drs. Greer, 


porations, and strictly public enterprises must get along Huntington, Rainsford, Bridgman, Charles L. Thompson, 


Tiffany, Sanders, George Alexander, and Wilson; Rabbi 


Gottheil, the Rev. F. Mason North, the Rev. Mr. Price, 


William E. Dodge, William H. Schieffelin, Washington 
- Wilson, Mr. McMasters, Evert J. Wendell, and several rep- 
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resentatives of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. A gen- 
eral committee to arrange for the meeting was appointed, 
consisting of the Rev. Drs. Thompson, Sanders, Williams, 
Eaton, and William M. Taylor; Bishop Andrews, Dr. Got- 
theil, President Low, Edward King, Charles L. Colby, 
D. Willis James, A. S. Hewitt, F. R. Coudert, John D. Slay- 
back, and Hamilton W. Mabie. A business committee 
was also appointed, consisting of the Rev. Dr. George 
Alexander, Chairman W. E. Dodge, Washington Wilson, 
William C. Schieffelin, C. A. McMasters, and Evert Jansen 
Wendell. Bishop Potter was unable to be present, but 
expressed his hearty sympathy with the objects of the 
meeting. The committee will make further public an- 
nouncements. It is greatly to be hoped that this meeting 


will be as catholic in its platform and as spiritual in its — 


tone as was the great preacher whom it will commemorate. 


It is announced that Dr. Tucker, of Andover, resigns 
his chair in the Theological Seminary there to accept the 
Presidency of Dartmouth College, which office our readers 
will remember he declined a year ago. In his letter of 

acceptance he says: 

“It was institutional loyalty which then held me at Andover; it is 
the same principle which now sends me to Dartmouth. Not that the 
year has wrought violent changes in either institution, but, while it has 
brought greater security and growth to the Seminary, it has left the 
College in unrelieved suspense and perplexity. One may easily exag- 
gerate his personal value to the work of any institution, but when a 
choice of service is forced upon him, nothing remains to him as a loyal 
man but to acknowledge the greater need, and to act resolutely upon 
his conviction. I obey the present summons to the service of Dart- 
mouth in the same spirit in which I remained at Andover, and in which 
I would still remain were the relative necessity the same now as then. 
And as I go I take with me an unabated affection and loyalty to the 
institution in whose service the most earnest years of my life thus far 
been spent.” 


Dartmouth College has shown the intensity of its desire by 
its patient waiting, and has re-verified the proverb that 
“‘ patient waiting is no loss.” While it is not for us to 
make any judgment in such a case, we are inclined to think 


that Dr. Tucker has judged wisely, and that, since Andover | 


Seminary is no longer the focus gf a factional attack, it 
will be more easy to supply his place there than to secure 
any one as competent as he to take the leadership in 
Dartmouth College. This is not the place to enter into 
any eulogy or defense of the smaller colleges of New Eng- 
land, but it is not inappropriate to utter our profound con- 
viction that their place cannot be taken by the larger uni- 
versities, such as Harvard and Yale. The American system 
of education has yet to be wrought out, but, in our judg- 
ment, the new University at Chicago indicates the direc- 
tion in which we are tending—a tendency to separate the 
‘college from the university, and to make the former pre- 
paratory and contributory to the latter. 


We cannot assume to judge of the facts in the case of 
Dr. Charles A. Eastman, who has resigned his position as 
physician at the Pine Ridge Agency. He is a Sioux 
Indian, as our readers will ‘remember, somewhat widely 
known through his marriage to Miss Elaine Goodale, and he 
has resigned alleging as his reason the impossibility of 
obtaining justice under Secretary Noble. The facts in 
the case involve a complaint made by Dr. Eastman of unfair- 
ness in the payments made of $100,000 appropriated by 
‘Congress to reimburse friendly Indians for losses incurred 
in the Sioux outbreak of 1890-91. These complaints 


came to Dr. Eastman from Indians of good and 
‘he charges that, in the-subsequent investigation, out of 
four of the Christian Indians whose names he gave, one 
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only was called to testify. It may be added that in diffi- 
culties of this kind between the Indians and the agent, 
there is at least no presumption in favor of the agent; 
and as, unfortunately, the inspectors as well as the agents 


have been uniformly appointed for political reasons, the 
report of an Indian inspector carries little weight with the 


public. The fact that General Morgan sustains Dr. East- 
man, as we believe he does, will generally be regarded as 
a substantiation of his complaint of the ill-treatment of his 
tribe, and we hope that he will persevere in what we 
understand is his purpose, of demanding a reinvestigation 
at the hands of the incoming Administration. 


Our readers have not forgotten the attempt of the Rus- 
sians to occupy the Pamirs last season, nor the determined 
opposition of the Chinese. The advent of winter would 
have checked the Russian advance under any circum- 
stances. Diplomatic negotiations are in progress. The 
Chinese, in their presentation of their case to the Russian 
Government, declare that China has withdrawn some of 
her troops from the districts in the neighborhood of the 
Pamirs, in response to the Russian declaration that their 
presence might provoke a conflict between these troops 
and the Afghans, the Russians at the same time promis- 
ing not to occupy these districts. This promise Russia 
has violated by sending troops to that section of the coun- 
try. China now demands that Russia shall withdraw these 
troops, and proposes to send her own troops to the tract in 
question, which she declares was formerly occupied by 


Chinese troops and is Chinese territory. The importance 


of the question at issue lies in the fact that the particular 
territory in dispute contains many of the passes between 
China and Afghanistan, and passes which serve as the 
highways of commerce between China and British India. 
The Chinese declare their intention at once to take pos- 
session of this section in view of their commercial inter- 
ests there. If Russia consents to this, she may have the 
rest of the Pamirs; but it happens that the rest of the 
Pamirs Russia does not care for, does not claim, and has 
not occupied. 

_ GENERAL NeEws.—President Harrison has appointed to 
the United States Supreme Court, as the successor of Judge 
Lamar, Judge Howell E. Jackson, of Tennessee. Judge Jack- 
son is a Democrat; the appointment is recognized by all— 
except a few exceptional partisans—as an excellent one, and 
in this respect it is like almost all of President Harrison’s 
judicial appointments ; the President is deserving of special 
praise for having shown by his action that he recognizes 
that the Supreme Court appointments should be made on 
an entirely non-partisan basis. The Senate has ratified 
the extradition treaty with France The murder of four 
men by the Pine Ridge Indians in South Dakota last week 


excited some apprehensions of another Indian rising, but 
the crime was quickly punished with the aid of the Indian 


police, and order has been entirely restored. A series 
of earthquakes disturbed the Island of Zante Tuesday and 
Wednesday of last week ; many buildings were destroyed, 
and several hundreds of the people were killed. A riot 
in Bogota broke out recently, and for a time the mob de- 
feated the police and held possession of the city; it is 
said that over one hundred persons were killed during the 
fighting. The English Conservatives carried the town 
of Huddersfield at a by-election last week; this has pre- 
viously been regarded as a Liberal constituency. The 
Rev. Dr. J. H. Worcester, Jr., Professor of Systematic The- 
ology at the Union Theological Seminary, died at Lake- 
wood on Monday, of heart failure, after a very brief illness. 
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An attempt to br ing the repeal of the Sherman Silver 


Law before the Senate on Monday was defeated by a vote - 


of 42 to 23. 


The Italian Crisis 


While France has been humiliated by the full discovery | 
of a great scandal, and Germany is actively and probably | 
successfully suppressing a scandal of almost equal magni-— 


tude, Italy is apparently entering upon the disclosure of a 


and moral rottenness. We have reported, from time to 
time, the critical financial condition of the country, a con- 


dition which extends very largely to business, and espe- 
cially to banking business, as well as to national finances. © 
The whispers about the management of certain banks in 


les h followed b ts in some . 
were in sound financial ‘condition, the unsoundness 


cases and flights in others, and the Ministry has been 


obliged, by the state of public feeling and the magnitude 
of the affair, to notice the crisis officially. In the Chamber | 


of Deputies, in response to an interpellation in Parliament, 
the Premier, Signor Gioletti, said that the excess of the note 
issue of the Banka Romana, one of the best-known insti- 


tutions, amounted to sixty-five million lire, or about $12,000,- 
ooo, and he promised that a bill dealing with the position | 


of banks of issue should be introduced into Parliament ; 


but he refused to support a resolution of Parliamentary — 
inquiry, on the ground that such an inquiry would be a. 
reproach to the Cabinet and an infringement of the judi- 
cial power. To this statement the Marquis di Rudini, the . 


ex-Premier, very emphatically declared that an investiga- 
tion of the scandals by Parliament was demanded, and 


years ago, according to his story, he inspected the books 
of the banks now involved, and discovered serious irregu- 


larities, and warned the Government that, unless reforms — 


were undertaken, a banking crisis might be expected. He ‘ establish a tariff for revenue only. Itis bound in honor 


was compelled, however, by his official superiors to sup- 
_ bad political economy, but bad morals is worse than either ; 


anticipated that the Minister of Industry and Commerce, it is bad morals to break a promise which one has power 


press the facts or to make a false report of them. It is 


who is implicated in the scandals, will be compelled to 
resign. It is asserted that the Minister of the Royal 


stances it is probable that, if the Ministry opposes a Par- 
liamentary investigation, it will be driven out of power, 


and it is also probable that the disclosure of the true condi- | 


tion of things will seriously impair the credit of many lead- 
ing public men in Italy. : 


The Italian banks stand in a peculiar relation to the — 


Government. There are six banks of issue, with a paid-up 


the Banka Romana. These banks are not obliged to 
change their notes of issue, and are, in a way, independent 


of everybody except the Government. They are, therefore, | 


studious to placate the party in power, and they do it in — 
_ popular notion that religion :can be excluded from any 


_ system of education. Theology can be; religion cannot 


two ways: by extending financial aid and favor to the 
enterprises backed by the Government ; by discounting on 
very favorable terms the bills of Deputies, or by employ- 
ing in a professional capacity lawyers who happen to be 
Deputies and who may be Ministers, such legal services 


being paid for, it is said, at very unusual rates. The op- | 
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and it is astonishing that they have not earlier received the — 
emphasis of disastrous experience. Of these banks itis 
reported that only one, the Banka Nazionale, is well ad- 
ministered. ‘The issue of these banks is legal currency 


_ only in the particular province in which each bank has its 


headquarters or a branch. The tourist who refuses the 
notes of the Banka Toscana at Florence is subject to a 
fine, but in Turin these notes may be refused on every 
hand because they are not legal tender. The Government 
is accused of having protected the Banka Romana and 


similar widely extended official and individual financial obliged other banks to accept its notes, for reasons which 


are just now coming out, and which seriously affect the 
character of more than one Minister, and, it is said, of 
more than one Premier. Some of the banks have lost 
heavily in those extravagant building speculations at 
Rome, the financial process of which is so well described 
by Mr. Crawford in his recent novel, “ Don Orsino.” If 


of the banks would be less serious ; but this revelation is 
likely still further to depress the finances of a country 
already on the verge of bankruptcy. In Italy, as in 
France, it will undoubtedly be impossible for the Ministry 
to conceal whatever official connection there has been with 
the banking scandals, and it is not. improbable that any 
attempt to stop investigation will result in an overthrow of 


the Cabinet. 


Honesty in Politics 


We do not often find ourselves agreeing with the New 
York “ Sun,” but we are in agreement with two of its posi- 


that the Cabinet could not be shielded from inquiry. One | tions respecting the duty of the incoming Administration. 


of the directors of the Bureau of Industry and Commerce, © 
who has been arrested for complicity with the scandals, © 
declares that he does not stand alone, but that Cabinet 
ministers and ex-ministers are implicated with him. . declared itself in favor of bimetallism, and it is equally 


Indeed, three ex-Premiers have been openly named. Four 


The Democratic party pledged itself to repeal the law 
known as the Sherman Act for the coinage of silver. It is 
bound to fulfill this pledge and repeal this law; but it also 


bound to take immediate and instant measures to bring 
about bimetallism. We do not find the “ Sun” insisting 
upon this latter obligation. — 

It also pledged itself to repeal the McKinley Act and to 


to fulfill this pledge. This may be bad politics, it may be 


to keep. There are four possible positions on the tariff 
question: (1) Permanent tariff for protection—this is 


Household is in the same position. Under these circum McKinley Republicanism ; (2) Temporary tariff as a prep- 


aration for unrestricted trade with other nations on equal 
terms—this is Garfield Republicanism ; (3) Tariff for rev- 


enue only—this is Cleveland Democracy ; (4) No tariff at 


all; revenue to be raised by other taxation—this is Henry 
George Democracy. The Democratic party was elected on 
the third platform, and it is bound in honor to fulfill the 
promises of that platform, whatever fate may overtake it in 


Religion in the Public Schools 


The time has fully come for a vigorous war upon the 


capital of about thirty million dollars, and with ten mill. ComSsequence. 


ions still to be paid in. Of these one of the largest is 


be. Professor Palmer, in his article in the January “ Fo- 


rum,” has pointed out very clearly the distinction be- 


tween morals, or right habits of conduct, and ethics, or the 
science of morals. The distinction is not less clear between 


portunities of corruption in such a system are apparent, religion, or the divine life of faith and hope and love, and 
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theology, or the science of that life. It is not the business 
of public schools to teach ethics in the primary depart- 
ments, and not the business of the public schools to teach 
theology at all; but it is the business of the public schools 
to inculcate both morals and religion. 

Here comes little four-year-old to school. For what? 
To be made a man of; this and nothing less. And the 
first duty of the school authorities is to ascertain what 
kind of a creature he is, Is he a pretty kitten to be 
developed into a sleek and comfortable tabby-cat? to be 
taught to keep his claws incased in fur and not to lap the 
‘milk-pan—this and nothing more? Or is he a child of 
God, with a nascent divinity, an immortal destiny, con- 
science wherewith to perceive the difference between right 


and wrong, imagination wherewith to perceive the invisible ; 


faith, which is imagination turned toward the divine ; hope, 
which inspires to noble living and illuminates the grave ; and 
love, which, fed by God, is capable of infinite patience, hero- 


ism, service, endurance? ‘The system of education must 


_ assume one hypothesis or the other. And if it assumes 
the former, and educates only the kitten to be a domestic 
tabby-cat, not a wild-cat, the deficiency cannot be compen- 
sated for by an hour on Sunday in which another system 
of education treats him as an immortal and divine being. 

The secularization of the public schools is false in psy- 
chology. It assumes that a child can be divided up like a 
tenement into different rooms, part developed and part 
left undeveloped. This is not true. The child is a unit. 
He cannot be taught to think wisely if he is not taught to 
act rightly. He cannot be taught to observe truly if he is 
not taught to imagine lawfully. He cannot be made a 
true scholar if he is not inspired with a noble and enno- 
bling hope. 

The secularization of the public schools is false in. indies 
ophy. It assumes that religion is a something apart from 
life ; a something that can be separated from life ; a some- 
thing that can be parceled out and delivered over ata 
separate counter. This conception of religion is wholly 
pernicious ; and a system of education which assumes it 
does also breed it in the hearts and minds of its pupils. 
Religion is simply the art of right living. It is walking 
soberly,'righteously, and godly in this presént life, looking 
for the blessed appearing of God in a life to come: it is 
walking soberly, that is, in self-control—the law of the 
individual; righteously, that is, rightly toward one’s neigh- 
bors—the law of society; godly, that is, reverently and 
humbly—the secret of development; looking for some- 
thing divine beyond—the condition of perpetual progress. 
Religion is this atmosphere of the thinking, feeling, willing 
creature. It were more rational to shut a boy up in viti- 
ated atmosphere five days in the week, and let him breathe 
on Saturday for the other five, than to shut him off from spir- 
itual influence five days in the week and compensate for 
the failure by an over-spiritualized atmosphere on Sunday. 

The secularization of the public schools is false in peda- 
_gogics, It renders true education impossible. It despirit- 
ualizes, devitalizes education. It turns education into a 
mechanical process, the teacher into a machinist, the pupil 
into a “grind.” Under this system, which denies the 
value of the imagination, because it ignores the reality of 
the unseen, the child learns falsehood, not truth. It learns 
that a chalk-mark on the blackboard is a straight line, a 
boot-leg on the map is Italy, and a symbol like this (32) is 
a fraction. In brief, take imagination out of the school- 


room and the child can learn only symbols ; leave imagi- 
nation in the school-room and you leave therein — 
God, religion. 

D-. Rice has been visitirg the public schools of some 
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of our great cities, and this is what he saw in one of the 
show schools of New York City : 7 

“In one of the higher classes 1 saw a modification of this 
Here each child was given a wooden geometrical form, and when the 
starting signal was given, instead of one child bobbing up and facing 
the teacher, two children sprang up, geometrical forms in hand, and 
faced each other. Then the following conversation ensued : 

“The second child asked the first child: ‘ What have you in your 
hand ?” 

“First child: ‘I have an oblong.’ 

“Second child: ‘ Why do you say it is an oblong?’ 

“ First child: ‘ Because it has two long sides, two short sides, and 
four corners.’ 

“ When this answer had been rapidly screamed, a rather complicated 
triple motion, which was accomplished almost instantaneously, ensued. 
At one and the same time the first child sat down, the second child | 
wheeled around, and the third rose to his feet and turned so as to face 
the second pupil. By the time the first pupil had fallen into his seat 
the second and third pupils were already facing each other and the 
third child was asking the second child, ‘ What have you in your 
hand ?’ 

‘“‘ Second child: ‘I have a square.’ 

“ Third child : ‘ Why do you say it is a square ?’ 

“ Second child: ‘ Because it has four equal sides and four corners.’ 

_ “When this had been said, the triple motion again took place, so that 
in the twinkling of an eye the third and fourth pupils were already 
staring each other in the face and beginning to talk. This process 
was also continued until each child in the class had recited.” 


Of course these children were being taught what is not 
true. The first child did not hold an oblong in his hand, 
nor tke second child a square. Oblongs and squares are 
invisible ideals; the children held only crude representa- 
tions of those ideals.) The same process which excludes 
religious teaching excludes all development of the higher, 
finer sense—all ideals. For religion is the finer ideal 
illumining the whole soul, irradiating the whole life, and 
lighting up all with a divine splendor. We wonder at the 
skepticism of our age; we ought rather to wonder at the 
faith that is left, after half a century of education under a 
system which teaches the child to think he is educated if 
he knows symbols and shadows, though he is ignorant of 
the real, the true—that is, the invisible and the eternal. 
We do not call for Bible-reading and prayer, if objection — 
is made—that is worship. We want no catechism, long or 
short—that is theology. We want religion, the life of faith 
and hope and reverence and conscience and love. We 
want a community to demand it, teachers chosen who pos- 
sess it, and then left free to impart it. How to impart this 
life without sectarian wrangling may be a difficult problem. 
But where there’s a will there’s a way. The problem we 
may consider hereafter. Here we desire only to empha- 
size the growing and just discontent with that secular sys- 
tem of education which abandons the problem altogether, 
or solves it by treating little four-year-old as a kitten to be 
developed into a sleek, harmless, and comfortable tabby- 


cat. 
Some Temperance Theses 


An address delivered by the senior editor of this paper 
before a branch of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union in Brooklyn, and widely reported, but in a very 
fragmentary and misleading manner, has brought to us a 
number of inquiries and some protests. The positions of 
that address are familiar to the readers of The Christian 
Union, but it is evident from the correspondence received 
that they are not familiar to all who are interested in 
temperance work, and we therefore repeat them in an 
abbreviated form here. 

Distilled alcohol is a poison, invaluable for certain pur 
poses in certain forms of disease; but not an article of 
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diet, and dangerous even as a medicine; to be ranked 
with arsenic and prussic acid, and to be used only under 
the advice of a competent and cautious physician. 

Fermented liquors are not necessarily poisonous. There 
is good scientific authority for the assertion that they serve 
a purpose of food ; there is also good scientific authority 
for the statement that they do not. It is difficult to say 
what is the weight of authority, but the frend of authority 
is in the direction of denying that they are ever a food. 
They are certainly dangerous to the young; useful, if at all, 
only in certain abnormal conditions of the body, or to 
men after middle life—that is, after the powers of digestion 
and assimilation fail to keep up with the drain made upon 
the body by its activities. _ 

Drinking is not a sin; drunkenness is. Moderate 
drinking often leads to excessive drinking—that is, to 
drunkenness—but by no means always, and, taking the 
whole world over, in only a minority of cases. But the 
number of such cases is so large, and the evil is so great, 
that prudence counsels abstinence. But, more than pru- 
dence, love counsels abstinence. Especially in America, 
with its stimulating climate, its excitable people, its drink- 
ing customs, its liquor traffic interested to extend drink- 
ing and to stimulate trade, and not scrupulous as to 
methods, he who lives that he may minister to, not be 
ministered unto, and who believes that he has liberty 
but should not use his liberty for an occasion togthe 
flesh, should be always willing to deprive himself of what 
little pleasure wine gives him, and, except in unusual cases, 
of what supposed benefit it gives him, for the sake of 
others who may be led |by his liberty into servitude and 
perhaps death. 

Speaking broadly, the temperance issue is the issue be- 
tween the flesh and the spirit. On the side of the flesh 
are enlisted three cardinal and characteristically American 
sins—appetite, covetousness, and ambition. Appetite, 
because there is no form of appetite so easily excited and 
so difficult to resist as the appetite for alcoholic stimulants ; 


greed, because there is no business in which it seems so 


easy to make money with so little exertion as the liquor 
business; ambition, because the saloon is the source of 
political power and promotion. Ina battle in which appe- 
tite, greed, and ambition are leagued together on one side 
it ought not to be difficult for a Christian man to choose 
on which side he belongs. 

Considering the evils which flow from the free sale of 
liquor, the right of the community to regulate, restrain, or 
prohibit it altogether cannot, on politico-economic grounds, 
be doubted. It may license the sale, assume the sale 
itself, or prohibit the sale altogether. Experience does 
not, however, indicate that there is any ove best method of 
dealing with it. The best method differs in different com- 
munities. The man who cares more for temperance results 
than for temperance theories will, in our judgment, vote 
for local option in Georgia and Massachusetts, for high 
license in Nebraska and Minnesota, and for prohibition in 
Kansas and in Maine; perhaps also for government own- 
ership and sale in Sweden—an experiment which would be 
very hazardous in New York City or Chicago. 

Because we believe in temperance and the temperance 
cause so profoundly, we cannot be silent while unwise men 
and women are building on false foundations: as on the 
declaration that there are two kinds of wine mentioned in 
the Bible—an assertion which is contradicted by all good 
scholarship ; or the assertion that alcohol is evil, and always 
evil, and that continually—a declaration made in the face 
of its presence in nature in myriad forms; or the assertion 
that taxing the liquor traffic is going into partnership with 
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it—whereas it is only wihieg the liquor traffic bear a part 
of the burdens it inflicts on society; or the assertion that 
temperate drinking is a sin and the drunkard is a poor 
victim to be pitied, not condemned—whereas it is\drunken- 
ness which is the sin, and drinking a sin only as it leads 
the drinker or others into drunkenness. 


Editorial Notes 


Ways multiply in which art and literature are used to aid 
their humbler sister, commerce. On Third Avenue is a shoe- . 
store ; a magazine lies open in front of a pile of shoes ; fastened 
above it on a stick is a placard, “ This beautifully illustrated 
magazine given away with each pair of shoes purchased.” We 
shall watch the disappearance of that pile of shoes with interest. 

A correspondent from Minneapolis calls our attention to the 
fact that injustice was done to the University of Minnesota 
in a recent paragraph in our educational department. The 
University of Minnesota, he points out, has had a remarkable 
growth of late years, possesses departments in science, literature, 
and arts, in engineering, mechanics, and design, in agriculture, 
in law, in medicine, while the graduate department exists for all 
the departments except that of medicine; in point of size this 
university ranks second or third among the State universities. 
These facts certainly go? far to establish its position as a uni- 
versity even within the limited definition made in our educa- 
tional department. 


A similar unintentional injustice was done to the University 
of the City of New York, in two respects. It is clear from the 
discussion on Professor von Holst’s paper that there is no gen- 
eral agreement in this country as to what constitutes a univer- 
sity. But under any definition that can be framed which would 
confer the title on any American institution, the University of 
New York must be termed a university. In particular it con- 
forms to our own definition, since it has, in addition to its under- 
graduate college, organized faculties of Law, Medicine, and 
Pedagogy, and a higher faculty of Arts and Science, “ prop- 
erly organized and equipped, and admitting only college-trained 
students to its degrees.” In this Graduate Seminary the last 
catalogue of the University shows one hundred and eight stu- 
dents enrolled, gradutes of sixty-two colleges, including Yale, 
Princeton, Harvard, and Columbia. The second correction we — 
wish to make is in the rough tabulation we made of university 
students, the term university students being taken to include 
not only the Graduate Seminary students who are pursuing 
courses of research leading to a higher academic degree, but 
also students in the various professional schools of the Univer- 
sity who have had preliminary education at a college or scien- 
tific school. In such a list the University of New York would 
stand fifth, since it has, at the present time, 291 university stu- 
dents in our sense of the term, 250 being graduates of colleges 
and universities and 41 being graduates of scientific schools. 

A good story is going the rounds that Phillips Brooks, when 
about to- graduate, went to the President of Harvard College for 
counsel respecting the choice of a profession, and that the Pres- 
ident said: “It is well in such a case to lay aside impossible 
professions. Now, on account of the impediment in your 
speech, you never could preach.” This is so good a story that 
we are sorry to have it spoiled, but a friend writes us that after 
the election of Phillips Brooks as Bishop he was asked for the 
truth respecting this story, and answered : “I did consult with the 
President, who encouraged me to choose the ministry ; he did 
not tell me that I could not preach because of my stammering, 
for I never did stammer, you know.” And then, adds a corre- 
spondent, Dr. Brooks spoke with much amusement of the vital- 
ity of such an utterly groundless story, and told of a letter, 
received that week from an English boy, himself a stammerer, 
begging to be told how Dr. Brooks was cured, and he said, with 
a touch of regret, “I shall have to tell him that I can’t help 
him at all.” 
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The Revolution in Hawan 


As Seen by an Eye-Witness 
By William B.. Oleson 


HE question of the annexation of Hawaii comes 
to the front in a most dramatic way. A pro- 
visional government, formed by a popular up- 
rising of the citizens of Honolulu in resistance 

- to encroachments of the sovereign, has sent 
commissioners to Washington with a proposi- 

tion to turn over the Islands to the United States. Hawaii 

is at the door appealing to her strong neighbor for admis- 
sion as an integral part of the American Union. 

What is the genesis of this movement, and what are the 
claims of Hawaii in the premises? It is well known that 
the commercial interests of Hawaii have been phenomenally 
developed by her treaty of reciprocity with the United 
_ States. American capital has been invested on a large 
scale in the sugar and other industries, and as a consé- 
quence a strong American colony has grown up, and the 
predominant foreign element, comprising various national- 
* ities, has become strongly Americanized. The commercial 
interests of the country are so bound up in her relations to 
the United States that the sentiment favorable to annexa- 
tion to the American Nation has steadily gained ground 
even among the aboriginal inhabitants. 

Recent tariff legislation by the American Congress com- 
pletely wiped out the benefits accruing to the Islands from the 
said treaty of reciprocity. Great financial stringency ensued. 
New enterprises were greatly crippled, and in some instances 
had to be abandoned. While the mercantile and industrial 
community were canvassing the subject of special treaty 
concessions from the United States whereby the financial 
depression might be alleviated, the Legislative Assembly 
was busy seeking ways and means for the more economical 
administration of the Government, and for the raising of 
revenue adequate to meet the changed conditions. Two 
measures which have had a direct influence in precipi- 
tating the governmental crisis out of which has issued the 
present provisional Government, were the bills to license 
the sale of opium and to grant a lottery franchise. 
opium bill was passed by the Legislative Assembly largely 
for the purpose of defeating the systematic smuggling of 
that drug ,by and with the connivance of the police and 
custom-house officials. These officials were personal 
favorites of the Queen, and had strong political affiliations 
that made it impossible for the Legislative Assembly to 
secure their dismissal. Men reasoned that if the whole- 
sale smuggling of opium could not be otherwise prevented, 
so long as these officials were in power, then the next best 


thing was to license the importation and sale of the drug, 


that the Government might share in the benefits of this 
necessary evil. The course of events following upon the 
signing of this law by the Queen convinced the public that 
the opium ring would probably secure the licenses and have 
everything theirjown way. This tended to crystallize public 
opinion against the Queen and her immediate advisers. 

The Lottery Bill became a law in spite of the protesta- 
tions of the Chamber of Commerce and. the majority of 
the citizens. 
signing of the bill by the Queen and the dismissal of the 
Cabinet who had opposed its passage, revealed the power- 
lessness of the community to cope with the cabal at the 
palace, and greatly solidified public sentiment. This 
showed itself at the prorogation of the Legislative Assem- 
bly by the absence from the hall of every white member 
of the Assembly, and by the more marked absence of the 
. foreign residents of Honolulu. . 

But the culminating event was the bold and persistent 
attempt by the Queen, on the afternoon of the same day, 
January 14, to force the Cabinet Ministers to sign a new 
Constitution restricting the liberties guaranteed the people 
by the Constitution of 1887, and restoring the ancient 
royal prerogatives abrogated by that Constitution. The 


The. 


Subsequent developments, particularly the - 


resistance of the Ministers to her peremptory demands and 
threats obliged her to temporarily abandon the attempt, 
with the assertion in a public speech to her sympathizers 
of her intention in a few days to promulgate a new Consti- 
tution. | 

Immediately events hastened. A Committee of Safety 
was formed, and by their call a monster mass-meeting was 
held in the Armory on Monday afternoon, January 16, at 
which resolutions were unanimously passed, by a standing 
vote, “ denouncing the action of the Queen and her sup- 
porters as being unlawful, unwarranted, in derogation of 
the rights of the people, endangering the peace of the com- 
munity, and tending to excite riot and to cause the loss of 
life and destruction of property ; and ratifying the action 
taken by the Committee, and empowering them to further 
devise such ways and means as may be necessary to secure 
the permanent maintenance of law and order.” 

With this ratification and authority expressly conferred 
on the Committee by the citizens, immediate action was 
taken, which eventuated. on Tuesday afternoon in the 
establishment of the present provisional Government, 
which has been recognized by all the foreign diplomatic 
representatives, including the British Minister. To com- 
plete the triumph of the citizens, the Queen and her Cab- 
inet capitulated to the provisional Government, under pro- 
test, the same afternoon, and finally—due largely to the 
rallying of the citizens with arms—the Marshal surrendered 
the police station, with its Gatling guns and three hundred 
stand of arms. 

To-day the provisional Government is fully recognized 
in every quarter, and is warmly supported by the great 
mass of foreign citizens. The President and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs is a man loved and honored by men of 
every nationality, a man who resigned his position as Judge 
of the Supreme Court in order to head this movement. 
He is supported by able men in the three portfolios of 
Interior, Finance, and Justice. An Advisory Council of four- . 
teen, representing the property and industrial interests of 
the community, is rendering effective aid in the wise organi- 
zation of the Government. All the departments are contin- 
ued, and no removals will be made unless the public inter- 
ests require it. To-day there is an honest and strong 
government, that is in striking contrast with the corrupt . 
régime that has been snuffed out. 

_ But the future of development—political and industrial 
and commercial—lies, as in the case of Texas, in annexa- 
tion to the powerful neighbor that gave the Islands civili- 
zation and commercial standing. The logic of events has 
accomplished what both English and American statesmen, 
since the days of Webster, have foreseen to be the ultimate 
destiny of the Hawaiian group. Hawaii, in the person of her 
most influential representatives, the foreign element that 
has been encouraged in its growth by the friendly conces- 
sions of American statesmanship, now appeals to the Great 
Republic for recognition and absorption as an integral part 
of the Union. She rests her claim to a hearty welcome on 
what American influences have thus far done to prepare 
her for such honorable union. 

Honolulu, January 17. x 


Light 
Lord, send Thy light, 
Not only in the darkest night, 
But in the shadowy, dim twilight, 
Wherein my strained and aching sight 
Can scarce distinguish wrong from right— 
Then send Thy light. : 
—The Spectator. 
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A Visit with Phillips Brooks 
By Frederick H. Lynch 


I had received a very kind invitation from Phillips 
Brooks last spring to visit him at Boston. I could not go 
then, but just before the last Christmas holidays I got a 
note asking if I could come January 4. I immediately 
answered that I would be delighted to come. 

I felt a bit timid as I passed under the arch of the fa- 
miliar house, but all timidity was banished in a second by 
the warmth of my greeting. The first thing I sawas I 
stepped into the hall was Bishop Brooks standing in front 
of the library fire, with his hands clasped behind him and 
the head thrown backward in that pose so familiar to us 
all. He saw me, and strode into the hall, grasped my hand, 
and led me into the library and began asking about Yale 
College. I answered three or four questions, andethen my 
share of the conversation for the day was done, excepting 
a question from me now and then, which always started 
him off again in another torrent of words and thought. 
And such thoughts as came from him! 

We sat for a long time by the big fire in the large library. 
The library is familiar to many from the pictures published 


two years ago of the Bishop standing by the big Venetian 


bronze, surrounded by his books and pictures. It is an 
immense room, lined with books on all sides, half-way up 
the walls, the space above filled in with fine paintings and 
pictures of the great host of friends, while the tops of the 
cases are covered with innumerable bronzes and pieces of 
bric--brac, presents to the Bishop, and others collected 
by him in his extensive foreign travels. Books are every- 
where; the cases full, and four large tables covered with 
them. In one end is the large fireplace which so many 
young men recall to-day as the place where perhaps the 
most inspiring hour of their life was passed, and before 
which so many great men have sat. 

It seems as if I had only just left the room, so vivid is 
the picture before me, as I write, of the man sitting there, 
opposite, and with his tender eyes beaming with kindness 
and lit up with the great soul behind them, while he poured 
forth his best thought to insignificant me. He knew that 
people, when they came to see him, wanted him to do all 
the talking, and he always did what other people wished, 
if it would help them in any way; and no one was ever 
with him, even for the shortest time, who did not go away 
feeling himself a stronger man and the world a better place 
to live in than he had ever realized before. 

The Bishop did not talk quite as rapidly in conver- 
sation as when in the pulpit; but there was that same 
earnestness of manner and that intensity of feeling which 
made one feel that the man was giving you himself, his 
own life, and not mere thought. ‘To use his own common 
expression, it was “truth through personality.” And yet 
every sentence was as perfect and as beautiful as those I 
have often heard him utter in the pulpit or which I have 
read in his books. In fact, the only difference was that 
he was telling a message to one instead of many; but it 
was the same message, told in the same life-giving words. 

I have tried to write down, in substance, some of the 
thoughts he gave to me during my visit. First he talked 
of colleges. He had many pleasant recollections of Yale 
College in the days when he used to speak there. He 
was glad to count Professor George P. Fisher one of 
his friends. He was sorry that religious worship at Yale 
was not made voluntary. Compulsory chapel worked 
great harm. It awakened oppositions and destroyed the 
feeling of liberty. Liberty is the greatest thing to a 
young man in matters pertaining to religious things. 
Worship could come only through liberty. ‘ Harvard 
College is the most religious college in this country. I 
know of no community where so many men go to church 
of their own accord. The sooner Yale follows Harvard’s 
example the better. It has got to come sooner or later.” 
It had been a great success at Harvard. The preacher 
got nearer the lives of the men. 

Then the talk turned upon the ministry. He thought it 
the greatest privilege a young man could i to enter 
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into the ministry, particularly at this time. At no time 
before in the world’s history had there been such opportu- 
nities for leadership and service. ‘I remember, when 
I was a young man, that an aged Unitarian preacher, 
whose life was about run, said to me that he was glad he 
had been born and had lived before my time, because the . 
ministry was going to lose its power over men now that 
they regarded the minister in the same way they did other 
men, and ceased to reverence him because he was a min- 
ister. But he was altogether mistaken. That was the 
best thing that ever happened to the ministry. The man 
who serves his fellow-men will always be respected 
and will always have an influence over their lives. 
Now and then men say to me that ministers under- 
stand only the good side of human nature. They 
never know the bad side, because they do not come 
in contact with it. Now, if there are any worse cases of. 
human nature than some I know, I do not want to 
see them. Why, the minister knows more of human 
nature than any one else. Every day some one opens 
his whole life to me and asks my help. No one has so 
many opportunities of knowing the inner lives of men as 
the minister. What the Church needs to-day is strong | 
preachers ; young men who should be saying their best 
while between thirty and forty. I find many earnest 
workers in my churches, but I cannot think of a single» 
young man who is a strong preacher. It is a shame, and 
should not be so. Strong preaching is the thing most 
needed. Everything else should. be secondary. Just so 
soon as the liturgical element, etc., begins to receive most 
attention, the preaching part of the service grows weaker. 
One of the things I hope this generation will bring forth 
is young men who shall be preachers, men filled with a 
miessage and proclaiming it with power.” 

At this point he stopped suddenly, then asked me what 
preachers I had read. I told him Robertson and himself 
mostly ; some of Channing and some of Bushnell. At the 
mention of Robertson’s name heexclaimed : “‘ Great man ! 
Never understood till he was gone, except by afew. After 
his death his sermons read everywhere. [ am glad you 
have read him. When I was in Brighton last summer, I 
went to see an old friend of mine who knew Robertson 
well, He went into raptures about him as he talked to 
me about the man. I said to him, ‘ But how was Robert- 
son as a preacher?’ He surprised me greatly by saying 
that he had never heard him preach. ‘ You living right 
here with him and never heard him preach!’ I exclaimed. 
Then he told me that when he was a young man no one 
ever thought of leaving his own church to go to another 
even for once.” I said I had read Stopford Brooke’s 
“‘ Life of Robertson,” and had been very much surprised 
as I had read of Robertson’s spiritual struggles ; the ser- 
mons seemed to have come from so positive a faith, and 
are so calm and spiritual. ‘All men have such struggles 


in their lives. Robertson was weighed down with great 


physical infirmities. His life was a continual fight against 
disease and pain. Any ordinary being would have given 
in with despair. It is a question whether it was wise in 
Brooke to so lay bare Robertson’s inner life, for this 
reason. It was a great shock to his friends. I doubt if 
it'was wise.” 

He asked if I had read any of Maurice; I said, Very 
little. ‘‘ Read Maurice by all means. You will find him 
a great help. He had a wonderful vision of a spiritual 
kingdom of Christ to be set up on earth. But, after all, 
the poets are the great theologians. I asked one of my 
scholarly friends in England what work he thought had 
most influenced religious thought in America, and he said, 
‘In Memoriam.’ Tennyson has been a great light to our 
age, and has had. a great influence on its life and thought.” 
The Bishop had many friends among the Broad Church- 
men of England, and had many pleasant reminiscences to 
tell of Dean Stanley and others well known to our age. 

At this point we adjourned to the dining-room, where 
another hour was spent and the talk rushed on as ever, 
ard the Bishop began talking about young men and the 
way to get at them. ‘“ We must appeal to the nobility 
within them. All our efforts are mostly an awakening of 
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ideas in people, not implanting new ones. So, if we would 
make men noble, we must arouse the nobility which is in 
all men by virtue of their being children of our God. 
Such a way of appealing to young men is successful be- 
_ cause they have all the divine spark within them, though 
it may have been smothered long. Bring men to see that 
they are remaining outside of the great life God meant for 
them, that they are throwing away their own birthright. 
The meanest man is wonderful to me because he has a 
soul, and what can be more mysterious than that? If I 
could get at the real center of life of that poor fellow 
driving that team out there, I would find a life full of mys- 
tery. Every man, as a child of God, belongs to God from 
the beginning, and, so far as he gets away from God, he is 
a self-made exile from his native land.” 

I was glad to hear the Bishop say these things, be- 
cause I had often remarked that one great cause of his 
success among young men was the way in which he 
made them feel what their life really was, and how noble 
a thing life was when they remembered that they were 
children of Him who includes all life. 

I asked the Bishop what he thought would be the con- 
ception of the divinity of Christ during the next genera- 
tion, and how would men look at the atonement. ‘“ How 
can men think of Christ otherwise than as one who was 
divine! Are not all men divine? Man was made in the 
very image of God, and as his children they must partake 
of his nature. So every man has this divinity in him. 
Are we not having men among us now who show us how 
divine man can be, and has not every age had such men? 


Then, if man is so divine, how can men ever think of . 


Christ as being otherwise? But Christ was the fullness of 
divinity. God sent such a man that we might see how 
divine all men might be, that we might see how near 
each other God and man really are. Christ was God 
in man dwelling among men, and showing men what life 
might be—not what it might be to one great soul here and 
there, but what it might be to all men. And the atone. 
ment—why, the atonement is here with us! There is no 
need of questioning the atonement when we see it all 
around us. Everywhere we see man made at one with 


God, and why question about a thing we have with us and 


see? The fact is before us that there is an atonement, 
and how foolish it is to doubt its reality, even though we 
_ May not understand its deepest mystery! Man has always 
believed that he was made in the image of God, and has 
always desired to see God the Father, and what more 
natural than that God should show himself to the world 
in Christ, the divine man, ‘God with us’? And how that 
life has filled the world with new life and brought men 
face to face with God! ‘There is the atonement. Oh, if 
men would only look at these things naturally! If they 
would only see: the simplicity of it all! God the Father 
showing the world what the divine life was like through 
Christ, and bringing all men into the life of God, which is 
their home. Speaking about all being the children of 
God and all being made in his image, a while ago little 
- Helen Kellar came to me, and we talked about God. She 
had never been told a single thing about God when they 
brought her to me. When I had finished telling her who 
God was and what he was like, she answered, through her 
teacher, ‘Why, Dr. Brooks, I always knew there was a 
God before, but I never knew what his name was.’ You 
see, the child had recognized the divine life within her, and 
had felt God’s presence in her life.” 

We went back into the library again, and he showed me 
some of his treasures scattered around the room. The 
big bronze, familiar to us in the pictures, he found in Ven- 
ice. It is four hundred years old, and is supposed to be 
the bust of a young Venetian poet. ‘“ Everybody remarks 
that they feel a real presence in the room when they look 
at it. It is a fine thing.” 

We stood by the fire while he asked me many questions 
about my life and work. He remarked upon the greater 
interest shown in Christianity by the young people of 
to-day than there was when he was young. It did not 


seem to enter into his mind that he had been one of the 
greatest factors in awakening this interest. 


As we sat 
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down by the fire, he remarked how ridiculous it always was 
to him to hear young people speaking about entering the 
Church as if it was some strange thing todo. ‘“ Why, it 
should be the most natural thing in the world. What is it 
more than entering into that brotherhood of Christ which 
we all belong to as children of the same Father?” As he 
said this he got up and, with his hands behind him and 
his head thrown back, strode across the library, exclaiming, 
‘“‘ So strange that men should make the most natural things 
of life seem the most unnatural! I never could compre- 
hend it!” 

He sat down again and gazed for a while into the fire. 
I was just about to speak when he turned to me and said: 
‘“‘ These are great days you are entering upon; days which 
will witness great changes in all things. They will be 
better days than any yet seen. Life will have fuller and 
richer. meaning to the coming generation than it has ever 
had before. Greater works will be done. Many differ- 
ences of belief will be set aside. We are in the dawn of 
a day in which the feeling of a common brotherhood 
among men will grow stronger and stronger, and when all 
Christians shall kneel together as common children of the 
one God. ‘There are some things you cannot understand, 
you say. Yes, there always will be such things; but is 
there not life enough without these things? Live and 
teach the things you do understand: God, the Father, 
here with us, touching and guiding our lives; Christ, the 
Son, our personal Saviour.” So the moments fled away 
as I sat listening, and the time came for me to go. He 
went out into the hall with me to the door, and as I bade 
him farewell he grasped my hand, saying to me, “ Great 
days are before you. Go forth with God to meet them. 
Trust in him, and be brave and full of courage. Always 
come to see me when you are here. I hope you will write 
tome. Good-by. God bless you!” And then I stepped 
out into a new and brighter world. ‘Those hours were —_ 
of inspiration for a lifetime. 


Yale University. 
My Study Fire 
The Reader’s Secret 


One of the secrets of the artist is the facility and com- 
pleteness with which he turns his conscious processes of 
mind into unconscious ones, and so does without effort 
that which costs a man less thoroughly trained no little 
To do with ease what one began to do with effort is 
to have passed from the state of the artisan to that of the 
artist. Art involves the hardest kind of work, but in its 
essence it is play; for it is always an overflow of the cre- 
ative force of a rich nature, and never power strained to 
the last point of endurance. A great picture, poem, or 
symphony always leaves the impression of something be- 
hind richer and profounder than that which it conveys ; it 
makes one conscious, as Ruskin has said, of a great power 
rather than of great effort. A man is never master of his 
material and his art until they have become so much a 
part of him that he can hardly separate himself from them. 
The material has been absorbed by his imagination and 
brooded over so long that it becomes his own by the only 
absolute right of possession known among men. So Shake- 
speare took the story of the ‘“ Tempest” as he found it in 
some Italian or Spanish tale, and meditated upon it until 


the whole wealth of his nature passed into it and the bare 


framework became incrusted with such pearls as lie only in 
the great deeps of such a heartashis. Theart has been so 
lovingly studied and so loyally practiced that it becomes a 
skill of the soul rather than a dexterity of the hand, and 


what was at first calculated with nicest sense of proportion 


and adjustment becomes at last a natural and almost effort- 
less putting forth of strength 

Now, the trained reader who has mastered his art passes 
through a kindred progress from the conscious to the 
unconscious. He begins with rules, times, and habits ; 
these are the mechanical side of his training ; but when he 
has learned his craft he has long ago forgotten them. The 
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artist’s education is of supreme importance to him; but 
when he comes at last to handle his brush with creative 
freedom and force, the processes of his training are as far 
behind him and out of his thought as is the hard disci- 
pline of learning one’s letters out of mind when one is deep 
in “ Henry Esmond ” or “ The Tale of Two Cities.” The 
conscious process has become unconscious; that which 
one began to do as work he now does as play. The atti- 
tude of the reader towards his book is at last one of un- 
conscious receptivity ; his intelligence is keenly awake and 
active, but it has ceased to be conscious of itself; the 
whole nature is absorbed in the book. This means true 
reading ; reading, not for entertainment, but for personal 
enrichment and enlargement. One may skim a book as 
a swallow skims through the air and leaves no trace of its 
flight ; or one may build a nest in a book and make it one 
of the homes of the spirit in the brief summer of life. 
The great works of the imagination ought to be part of our 
lives as they were once of the very substance of the men 
who made them. 

To see only the splendid pageantry of the Shakespearean 
drama is to suffer the eye to cheat the imagination. 
Shakespeare speaks to that which is deepest and most in- 
dividual in us; his word is for the soul, not for the ear 
only. To catch the matchless music of his verse is, indeed, 
one of the joys of life; but that faultless melody, which 
drains into its harmonious flow all the rills of music hidden 
in spoken words, is but the sign and symbol of the life 
which it contains and reveals. When the young Goethe 
said, after reading Shakespeare for the first time, that he 
felt as if he had been reading the book of fate with the 
hurricane of life sweeping through it and tossing its leaves 
to and fro, he made it clear that he had read Shakespeare 
with his heart; he had touched the vital power in the 
great dramatist, and he had beenenriched forall time. Every 
great book is charged with life ; the measure of its great- 
ness is the degree in which it has been vitalized by the 
great nature out of which it issued. This vital power is 
the heart and soul of the book, and to get at it and possess 
it is the highest task and the supreme reward of the 
reader of the book. When he has reached a point where, 
his intelligence alert and eager, he unconsciously absorbs 
the book, he has become co-operative with the writer, and, 
in a sense, on a level with him. It is to such readers that 
the great minds speak, and from such readers they hold 
back nothing they have learned of the mystery of life and 
art. 

One may read the play of “ Antony and Cleopatra” 
and get nothing from it but a series of brilliant pictures; 
or one may read it and add a large measure of Eastern and 
Roman life to his own life, and push back the horizons of 
his own experience so as to include these great and tragi- 
cal workings out of human destiny under both eternal and 
historical conditions. Could a day of solitude and silence 
be given to a richer use than this! Onewill not drain the 
play of its meaning in many days, but one day set apart to 
it wilt make the work of succeeding days easy and inevi- 
table. Here is a great piece of art, which is, like all kindred 
works, a great piece of life. To get at its secret one must 
use all intelligence, but above all one must open his heart 
to it; one must be willing, first of all, to receive it fully 
and unresistingly ; there will be time enough for criticism 
later; the first thing to be done is to possess the poem. 
When one forgets himself and surrenders himself to a work 
of art, he feels at the very start its obvious beauty ; he gets 
the first intention of the poet; he abandons himself to the 
music with which the thought first speaks to him, to the 
color and form which instantly address the eye. He who 
would master a noble piece of art must begin with the 
purest, fullest, and simplest joy in its most obvious beauty. 

This very beauty awakens the imagination, and now the 
reader becomes a poet no less than the writer; he con- 
firms the true art of the play by disclosing in himself 
the miracle which true art always works. For great 


art is never complete in itself; it is complete only in 
the imagination of him who really sees it, and when that 
imagination finishes the sublime work which the greatest 
poet can only begin. And now Rome and Egypt cease to 
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be geographical expressions ; they rise on the horizon of 


thought; they are thronged with hurrying feet, and life 


surges through their streets and beats itself out against 
their walls. And that life takes on its own form and 
atmosphere: Rome, massive, virile, masterful; Egypt, 
languorous, voluptuous, enervating. Cities, dress, atmos- 
phere, are recreated; and, touched by the same spell, men 
and women whose names were fading on the dusty page 
of history live and move with a vitality which once made 
them masters of the world-movements. These striking 
persons reveal their several characters, disclose their rela- 
tions to the time, the institutions, and the historic move- 
ment; we are absorbed in their personal destiny as it is 
wrought out against the background of two civilizations. 
The story runs on with an ever-widening sweep and with 
ever-clearing tendency, and slowly, out of that which is 
personal and individual, the vaster drama of the soul 
unfolds itself, and what was Roman and Egyptian becomes 
universal and for all time. When at last the curtain falls, 
we have made conquest of a striking bit of history, of two 
diverse kinds of civilization, of one of the most splendid 
and significant stories of human passion and suffering, 
and of a great chapter out of the spiritual story of the race. 
This appropriation has come to us, not by analysis, but by 


the co-operating activity of the imagination, opening the 


mind and the heart to the free play of the poet’s purpose 
and genius; analysis may come later, but the vital quality 
and the spiritual secret of the play are mastered by uncon- 
scious receptivity. It is always better to give than to 
receive, and in giving ourselves we have gained Shake- 


e. 
The Song of Mary 


By Elizabeth W. Denison 


Sleep, my child, and veil the splendor 

Of thine eyes so deep and tender— 
Veil the glory of thine eyes. 

For a strange, prophetic yearning 

In their wondrous blue is burning, 
Like a flame of sacrifice. 


O my Jesus, I have pondered 
All the way of those who wandered 
From the east thy face to see. 
How they knelt in that poor stable, 
They, the wise and venerable, 
For thy sake exalting me. 


Precious, odorous gifts they proffered, 
Deepest adoration offered, 

Lord and King they named my child. 
Ah, how proud was I who bore thee ! 
Brightest years I saw before thee, 

Saw thee crowned, my undefiled ! 


But the gracious vision clouded, 

Deep in murky gloom enshrouded, 
Dark with sorest pain and loss. 

I beheld thee suffering, dying, 

‘All my heart for anguish crying, * 
In the’shadow of thy cross. 


Then from out the bitter sadness 

Dawned a light of purest gladness, 
Heaven’s own beauty shining down. 

And the peace thy Father giveth 

(He hath sworn it as He liveth) 
Rested on thee like a crown. 


Sleep, my Jesus, and thy mother, 

She who loves like many another, 
Will with patience bear her part. 

For her soul, in sure believing, 

Sees thee, all thy woes retrieving, 
Win the whole world to thy heart. 
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Forty-eight Hours in Chicago 
By William Webster Ellsworth 


A wel:-known Chicago hotel-keeper was asked recently 
if he and his brother landlords were expecting to advance 
their rates very much during the Fair. He did not make 
a direct reply, but he related the following parable: 

A New Yorker was once staying over night at a famous 
and very magnificent Florida resort. In the morning he 
called for his bill. It was thirty-five dollars for dinner, 
_ lodging, and breakfast. He handed it back to the clerk 

with the remark : 

“ Guess again, young man. 
that.” 

I gathered from this that rates in Chicago might be 
somewhat advanced. 

The visitor to the World’s Columbian Exposition will 
have the choice of three ways of living during his stay : 

(1) Taking rooms, with or without board, at some one of 


I’ve got more money than 


the many hotels in or near the business part of the city, 


and going by rail or boat to the Fair each day. 

(2) Living at one of the hotels, clubs, or boarding- 
houses near the grounds. 

(3) Obtaining rooms through the Bureau of Public 
Comfort, and eating at restaurants in the Fair. 

The first of these will probably be the most expensive. 
He who chooses it will have the advantage of accommoda- 
tions at a regular hotel, but he will have the disadvantage 
of traveling seven miles every morning to the Fair and 
seven miles back at night, and probably in a crowd. 

Of the many good hotels in Chicago, the best in point 
of location are the Auditorium, the Richelieu, the Victoria, 
and the Leland. They are close together, on Michigan 
Avenue, looking out upon the Lake, with a narrow park, 
now covered with sooty snow, under the windows. Across 
this park is the Van Buren Street station of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, and here one may find frequent trains for 
the Fair grounds, twenty or thirty minutes away. Steam- 
boats for the Fair will start from a pier adjoining this 
station. Most of the best hotels in Chicago are within 
ten blocks of this point, and in these ten blocks are the 
_ railway stations, the principal business buildings, and the 
theaters ; it is what they call “the intense business por- 
tion.” Churches are further away, to the north, south, and 
west of this district (where the people live). Jackson Park, 
the site of the Fair, is at the extremity of the southern 
suburban district. _ 

Many people will prefer to be close to the Exposition 
gates, for the “White City” is a city of magnificent 
distances, and, in spite of all the elevated railroads, steam- 
boats, gondolas, rolling chairs, and other aids to locomo- 
tion within the grounds, a visitor will be tired out when 
night comes. When one has walked around the outside 
of the Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building he has cov- 
ered a mile. 

I spent several hours wandering about among the partly 
finished hotel buildings on the outskirts of the Fair. 
The most attractive one to me is a large, light brick, four- 
story structure (its height makes it unique in that city of 
sky-scrapers) which is being erected by a California excur- 
sion firm. I was told that the charge for board will be 
$50 a week. Seven dollars a day is expensive, but the 
World’s Fair will come high, and people will pay more than 
this in the city. Bear in mind that the price of admission 
to the grandest exhibition the world has ever seen is only 
fifty cents And it will be the memory of a lifetime. 

A majority of the visitors will probably depend upon 
the Bureau of Public Comfort for accommodation. This 
means writing to the Bureau (which may be done at once), 
obtaining the necessary blanks, deciding what you want to 
do—whether to have rooms near the gates or in the city, 
in an apartment-house or a private dwelling; then you pay 
a small fee, and rooms are assigned you for which you will 
be charged from $1 a day (‘or less”) up to $5 for two 
persons in a double room. You will get your meals in 
restaurants on the grounds. These restaurants will be 


numerous, but the Committee on Concessions is asking 
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such a price for privileges—they expect to realize about 
five millions of dollars from restaurants, side-shows, pro- 
grammes, etc.—that it is a question if prices will not be 
But let us hope for the best. 

The Auditorium Hotel occupies one of Chicago’s most 
beautiful modern buildings—a part of the building only, 
for the Auditorium itself, which will seat from “four to 
eight thousand people,” is under the same roof. Above 
that roof rises a lofty tower where you get a view of the 
city—on Sunday; on few other days can you see ten 
blocks. They think a great deal of the Auditorium out 
in Chicago, and I was reminded of Artemus Ward's story 
of the great organ in Boston. When you visit the tower 
you are given a circular of statistical information, and 
from this I learned that the building contains 17,000 000 
bricks. From a casual glance I had placed the number 
at not over 16,000 000. 

Chicago reminds one somewhat of London—the murki- 
ness of the air, the dark, smoky color of the buildings, and 
the general use of artificial light on days that would not be 
dark except for the smoke of the city. But the likeness 
certainly does not extend to the interior of the office build- 
ings. Nothing can be gloomier than the average London 
office. Such magnificence as the “ Rookery,” Chicago’s 
finest business building, is unknown in the Eastern world— 
and, indeed, elsewhere in the Western. Its magnificence 
is in good taste, too, and its architecture is most delightful. 
There-must be a dozen elevators in the ‘‘ Rookery ”’—some 


“ express,” some “‘ accommodation.” When you go up, you 


can hardly see the floors as you whiz by; when you go 
down, they simply cut the rope ! 


I have always entertained a prejudice against the peo- 
ple who pulled up Libby Prison by the roots and set it 
down in Chicago; but the loneliness of a great hotel (and 
a desert island cannot be worse) drove me out on a stormy 
night to see that prison. And it is really worth seeing— 
even in Chicago; not alone the old tobacco warehouse 
itself, but the collection of war relics that fills every nook 
and corner—-pictures, flags, models, autographs, beds, uni- 
forms, etc. Some of the relics reminded me just a little 
of those that constituted the stock-in-trade of a museum I 
once got up in early youth, when the possession of a few 
household articles and a lively imagination to help out 


with the labels produced the club used by Cain in the slay- 


ing of Abel, the first feeding-bottle of the great Napoleon, 
and the hatchet of the Father of his Country. The latter 
was so popular that I was obliged to duplicate it in differ- 
ent parts of the museum. 

But Libby Prison contains an immense number of ob- 
jects of undoubted genuineness, and what interested me 
most of all were the little brass plates set in the floor, bear- 
ing the names of some of the prisoners, and indicating the 
spot where each man had stretched out his aching limbs 
on the long nights of confinement. The old soldier who 
showed me around told me how men who had been prison- 
ers would come running up the stairs on their first visit 
since war-time, to find the spot where they had slept. It 
was ‘‘ over there next to the second pillar,” or “‘ the width 
of two men from that north wall, in the corner.” So the 
museum people began to mark each of these places with a 
brass plate (the ex-prisoner pays a dollar to have his name 
engraved upon it), and the floor is studded now with memo- 
rials of the days when the building was a living thing. 

Another exhibition worth seeing is the panorama of the 
Chicago fire—I always take in the panoramas. I learned 
more about the great fire in five minutes from that picture 
than from twenty-two years of reading about it. 


I went out to Chicago on the “ New York Central Lim- 
ited,” and came back by the “ Pennsylvania Limited.” One 
realizes the perfection of railway travel on these trains, 
and if you go to the Fair on one of them, you will surely 
enjoy that part of your excursion. I wish they did not 
drop their dining-cars at night. To be sure, the passen- 
gers who are so young that they have to be fed at night 
can thrive without a dining-car, yet it is pleasant to 
have one’s breakfast promptly in the morning. On the 
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Central—or Lake Shore as it is there—we ought to have 
reached Elkhart, Ind., quite early, where breakfast was 
side-tracked and waiting for us. But the train was late, 
and we were not in Elkhart until ten o'clock; and, as the 
dining-car could accommodate only half the passengers at 
once, it was 10:30 before some of us sat down to breakfast. 
The fact that this was 9:30 by Elkhart clocks made very 
little difference to those of us whose watches and stomachs 
were still running on New York time. -But this delay was 
probably due to the excessive cold, which may be expected 
to be over by the time the Fair opens. 

I have been investigating the subject of fees to dining- 
car waiters. You are expected to pay a quarter for service 
at each meal—an expectation based upon the fact that no 
smaller change is ever brought to you, and that the apa 
have a way of slamming down a tray if they do not ge 
the quarter, or of otherwise indicating their displeasure. 
I talked about this with a dining car supérintendent, 
and he said, with some feeling, that the waiters made a 
good deal more money than he did. They receive $30 
a month, with board and lodging when off their run, 
and they are fined for all sorts of offenses—principally 
shortage in silverware. But they can well afford to be 
fined, for they make at least $5 a trip. My porter said 
they often make $8 and $10 a trip, “but dey just t’row 
away dere money,” he added. 

The head cook gets $75 a month, the under cooks $60, 
and the dish-washer $40. Why does the company pay a 
waiter, who must be far cleverer than a dish-washer, only 
$30, unless it expects the public to help out? This the 
public is doing, and to a ridiculous extent; and it is time 
that the waiters had a fair salary and a sign appeared in 
these dining-cars to the effect that the receipt of fees is 
positively forbidden. The company that does this first 
will receive the thanks of a mulcted public. 


I have almost succeeded in writing a letter about Chicago 
without touching upon the buildings of the Exposition. 
This would have its merits, yet one must say a word 
about the glory of these splendid palaces. When you 
make your first visit, approach the Fair, if possible, by 
water; see the fairy city rising out of the blue waters of 
the Lake; enter by the many-columned archway, and 
catch your breath as you stand before the great basin 
around which are grouped buildings of such magnificence 
as the world has never seen together before. And the 
most graceful of all—the most beautiful structure upon 
the face of the earth to-day—tthe Fine Arts Building, has 
not yet come into view. 

These palaces and their surroundings are so impressive 
and so interesting that it seems as if it made little differ- 
ence whether they ever have any exhibits in them or not. 
In themselves they constitute the grandest possible monu- 
ment of the world’s progtess—backward, in one sense, for 
the architects who have achieved the highest success are 
those who have carried out their work on antique lines. 

Assignments for space are not yet all made, but the 
buildings are virtually completed, and the exhibitors’ 
share of the work will come with a rush. A few machines 
are in place in Machinery Hall, some queer-looking canoes 
are stored in the gallery of the Transportation Building, 
and a lot of packing-cases, marked “ From Japan,” break 
the vastness of the floor of the Manufactures and Liberal 
Arts Building. Japanese carpenters, in their curiously 
marked blue blouses, are blowing on their half-frozen 
fingers as they put together the beautiful little Japanese 
temples. The Eskimo village is open, and residents of 
Chicago are urged to “see it now and avoid the rush next 
summer.” The unpleasant-looking, fur-clad, rough-booted 
natives are in their element at this season, and you can 
get on a real Eskimo sledge and be slewed round a 
pond by a pack of real yelping dogs, and imagine yourself 
in search of the North Pole—for a trifling consideration. 
There is a pudgy ten-weeks-old Eskimo baby in the party. 

Gazing up at one of the mighty arched entrances of the 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building, I noticed an in- 
scription. Latin, I said, and carefully spelled out the first 
word, ‘‘ RE-FRIG-ER-ATORS.” Ah, yes!—something about 
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being cool again; and I started to brush up my classics, 
But I brushed them down gaa the second word; it was 
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A Woman’s Privilege 


By Margaret Sutton Briscoe 
In Five Parts—I. 


“ Tt all began with those girls’ teas,” said Mrs. Champion ; 
‘‘ it should have been stopped then if it were going to be 
stopped at all. What are we coming to next? A woman 
doctor, indeed! Kitty, I am ashamed of you.” _ 

Katharine Maynadier laughed outright. © 

Why ?” she asked. 

‘‘ Why—a thousand whys. I hate the very sight of them. 
They make me blush for my sex.” 

“T see you must wait to dismiss Dr. Saye until . get 
my diploma,” said Katharine, mischievously. 

Mrs. Champion raised herself on her couch. 

“ Katharine, I did not think this of you. Tell me you 


were not in earnest.” 


“But I am. I go abroad to study for my degree as 
soon as I finish curing you.” 
‘‘ How did you ever come to think of such a thing ?” 

“ Most naturally. When I was head nurse in the surgi- 
cal ward, my chief there first suggested it to me. He was 
very kind, and gave me every chance to test myself before 
z decided. He believes that there is a crying need for 
women in the profession, and encouraged me to think that 
I was peculiarly fitted for it.” 

“ What did your family say ?” 

‘Katharine smiled. | 

“Very little. They have finally accepted me—or given 
me up, whichever you choose to call it.” 

- Mrs. Champion looked at her friend critically. 

‘You were always as self-willed as you could be,” 
said, “or you wouldn’t have that dress on now.” 

‘Katharine glanced down at the blue and white of her 
nurse’s costume. She was standing by the head of the 
couch, her hands loosely clasped before her, her vigorous 
body contrasting sadly with that of her patient. Her blue 
eyes were troubled as she looked up. 

- “ Have I been self-willed ?” she said. ‘I sometimes won- 
der if I have seemed so. I know my mother thinks it. .My 
father did not,’”’ she added, dropping her voice. 

_Mrs. Champion softened. 

No, he always protected you and your theories. I 
can hear him saying, ‘ Let the child alone. Mr, Katharine 


" will settle all that.’ Why has Mr. Katharine never materi- 


alized, Kitty ?” 
“JT am sure I gave him every chance, or rather my 
mother did. I conceded the two years she claimed for 
frivolity, and was steeped in it to the very lips during that 
time. You see how useless it was.” | 
. But you had lovers then, Katharine. I might name 
any number of men you could have married.” 
_ Katharine drew down the corners of her mouth with a 
little grimace. 
No, I couldn’t,” she replied. 
‘*‘ Only because you are so fastidious. I call it conceited 
to be so fastidious as you. As for poor little me, I was 
afraid not to grasp my first offer.” 
“You must save that to tell e one who has not lived 
with you and James for two weeks,” answered Katharine, 
smiling. ‘ He wraps you in devotion, Betty, but not more 


than you do him. How happy you are together!” 


_ Mrs. Champion turned suddenly on her pillow, and, cov- 
ering her delicate face with her hands, fell into passionate 
weeping. | 

“Oh, Kitty, we are happy! Don’t let me die. If any 
one can save me, it is you.” 

As Katharine dropped on her knees by her friend’s side, 
gathering the pathetic .little figure into her arms, she 
seemed as if actually infusing strength into the shaken | 


body. Her eyes suffused and soft with tenderness, the 
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finely cut lips melting into the exquisite droop of pity, her 
face might have been the model for the Madonna of the 
Pieta, holding the epitome of human suffering on her 
knees. Her voice was a caressing call to courage. 

‘It is not a question of dying, dear. You have suffered 
_ very bravely; be brave a little longer.” 

*‘ Shall I ever be quite well again, Katharine ?” 

hope so, I think so.” 

** And without an operation ?” 

“That is as Dr. Saye decides, dear. If it must be, you 
will face it, James and I standing by 70% shoulder to 
shoulder.” 

‘‘T would rather die, Katharine.” 

“Yes, I think you would, if you were yourself alone ; 
but you are only half of you. James is the rest. You are 
really and beautifully married, Betty. _But you must not 
conjure up these terrors to quiver over. I am going to 
put you back on your pillows now, and give you a draught 
that will soothe you as if you were being rubbed with 
velvet.” 

Mrs. Champion lay on her sofa watching Katharine 
prepare the draught, and noted, as she stood in the light of 
the window, her arms raised to pour the medicine from its 
bottle into the measuring-glass, how the pose threw out 
the charming figure, with its healthful beauty. 

“ How strong you are,,Kitty!” said Mrs. Champion, 
wistfully. Her voice resumed its natural tone. 

Katharine could not always follow her sudden changes. 

“ Katharine, I don’t understand you. If you can appre- 
ciate my marriage and think it so beautiful, you must 
regret your choice of life sometimes.” 

Katharine’s finger marked a teaspoon on the measure ; 
the glass filled suddenly to twice the quantity. She poured 
the draught back into the bottle and began over again 
before she answered. 

“T have never regretted my choice, and never shall, I 
think. Nothing has ever come into my life which was as 
valuable to me as my work.” 

The second measure was accurate to the drop. Katha- 
rine passed her arm under her friend’s body, lifted her 
with easy, practiced motion, and gave her the draught. 
Then, rearranging the cushions with her disengaged arm, 
she laid her back among them. 

‘What should I do without you ?” said Mrs. Champion, 
with a sigh of content. “I knew it would be so, but it 
was selfish of me to take you from them at home just now, 
Kitty. 9 
Katharine’s face altered. 

** No, it was not as you think. I said just now that I 
had never regretted my choice; but I was very near some- 
thing like it when you wrote for me.. I knew I was prac- 
tically useful during my father’s illness, but after his death 
it was to the others, not to me, that my mother turned. 
The waters of oblivion have closed over my place in the 
household, Betty. When I lost my beloved father, I lost 
the only one of my family who had sympathy with me in 
my work. I knew I had only myself to blame, but it was 
no less painful.” 

Mrs. Champion uttered a little cry of remorseful sur- 
prise. 

‘‘And you have been going through your trials, too? 
And I never once thought of you wanting sympathy !” 

‘* Nurses do not expect that. And you have comforted 
me, Betty; your letter did so. It was balm to me to 
know that some one outside of hospital walls wanted me 
for myself.” 

“ But I am keeping you from going abroad !” 

“Not even that. My father’s illness kept me at the 
time I expected to go. You will be quite well and not 
needing me by the time I am ready to plan out my second 
attempt. Ah, here comes your doctor to scold me for let- 


ting you excite yourself.” 

But Dr. Saye had no scoldings for Miss Maynadier. 
She had won golden opinions of him from the first. Ev- 
erything seemed to fall into place and assume its proper 
proportion under her sway. With all her loving sympathy 
for the real fears, she had only laughter for the nervous 
Entering the gloomy home like a breath of the west 


ones. 
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wind, she had opened the darkened windows of house and 
mind, letting in the sunshine of the heavens and that of 
her own sweet spirit. She put heart of courage into the 
distracted young husband, and under her wholesome influ- . 


ence Betty’s naturally high spirit had gradually asserted 


itself, until the household laughed and talked aloud once 
more and the sick-room became quite gay. 

- It was Dr. Saye’s custom to deliver his final instructions 
to Miss Maynadier in a room apart, and as Katharine re- 
turned from her interview with him on this day, it was to 
find Mr. Champion talking to his wife. Both were laugh- 
ing merrily when she entered, and, though schooled in 
the habit of self-effacement, a fleeting expression of pain 
crossed Katharine’s face, as if the sounds jarred on her 
ear. She controlled it instantly, and, glancing quickly at 
Betty, saw that her head was turned from the door. Mr. 
or was facing her, but she was reassured by his 
smile 

‘* What are you two laughing pee ?” asked Katharine. 

*T am not laughing,” answered Mrs. Champion. “ It 
was James you heard. I was telling him that you wanted 
to be a doctor.” 

“I was not laughing at you, Miss Maynadier,” inter- 
posed Mr. Champion, “ but at Betty’s indignation.” 

Disgust,”’ corrected Mrs. Champion. 

As she raised herself on her elbow to speak with more 
emphasis, Katharine forced her gently back on her pillows. — 
** Don’t flourish about so,” she said ; “ you will have to 

learn to lie quiet and accept it.” 

As she bent over Mrs. Champion to adjust the covers, 
Betty raised her arms and drew Katharine’s face down 
against her own. 

‘*Whatever you do, you will never be able to make 
yourself anything but an angel,” she asserted, with finality. 

But Katharine Maynadier was not an angel. She was 
a woman in all senses of the word, and a very human one; 
at that moment longing to be alone that she might pre- 
pare herself to repeat the message which she was charged 
to deliver sooner or later to these two smiling, unconscious 
beings. At last she framed an excuse and escaped from 
the room to the unused drawing-room below, where she sat 
alone, thinking deeply. 

“And now, Miss Maynadier ?” said a voice beside her. 

Katharine started and turned. Mr. Champion was 
standing by her chair, and as she saw his anxious, inquir- 
ing face, from which every vestige of the gayety of the 
moment before was wiped, Katharine’s heart sank ; for 
she knew that for him there was'no further need of prep- 
aration. As gently as she could, she told him everything. 
The dreaded contingency had arisen, and an operation was 
inevitable. 

Useful as she had been before, it was now that Katha- 
rine’s full value made itself felt ; for it was she who finally | 
won a consent from the poor frightened patient. Dr. - 
Saye was most anxious that the operation should take 
place in the hospital with which he was connected, and, 
contriving to nerve and strengthen while soothing and 
sympathizing, Katharine even obtained this further con- 
cession. 

Mrs. Champion made one absolute condition, however. 
Katharine must be-allowed to stay with her and assist at 
the operation. Dr. Saye, who had seen enough to be con- 
fident of Miss Maynadier’s ability, consented readily to 
these terms, and the day was set. 

But even Katharine’s influence could not prevent Betty 
from taking a lingering and exhausting farewell of every 
nook and corner of the home she was leaving, perhaps 
forever. ‘Tender associations wrapped themselves about 
the commonest objects, glorifying them. 

Life was so sweet ! 

Her husband, self-controlled except for the wretched- 
ness of his eyes as they followed her every movement, 


could only stand by with Katharine, who had not deceived | 


him regarding the danger lurking in those operations pro- 
nounced simple by a surgeon. 
At last the dreaded day came, and then Mrs. Champion 
insisted on going to the hospital with Katharine alone. 
‘You must come to me as soon as it is all over,” she 


é 
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said to her husband ; “ but if you went with me and bade 
me farewell there, I could never go through with it.” 

Mr. Champion yielded reluctantly, willing to consent to 
everything she asked, careful only for her wishes and 
comfort. | 

But during the wretched drive to the hospital, Mrs. 
Champion regretted every decision made: the consent she 
had yielded to the operation, the leaving her home, and, 
above all, her husband’s absence. She would have turned 


back at this eleventh hour if she had been allowed. 


Katharine’s influence and the habit of obedience to her 
still held, but Katharine herself realized that these were 
wearing with the strain, and might break at any moment. 

In her anxiety she breathed a sigh of relief when the 
carriage stopped at the hospital gate, and she felt the 
worst over. She stretched out her hand toward the door 
to open it, but as she did so, Betty bent forward suddenly 
and caught her wrist. 

“You need not,” she cried ; “I am not going to get out. 
I have changed my mind. If I must die, I must, but I 
will never cross that threshold. Tell them to drive me 
home.” 

Katharine vainly attempted to soothe her with entreaty 
and gentle arguments, but she saw Betty’s face settle into 
lines of obstinacy more convincing than words. Excite- 
ment for her was not to be thought of, and, realizing her 
own powerlessness, Katharine yielded. Her influence had 
brought her patient to the door of the hospital, but it 
ended there. She had just reached this conclusion when 
the carriage door was flung open from the outside, and Mr. 
Champion’s face appeared at the opening. 

Breathing quickly, he held out his arms to Betty. 

“It would not do, dear,” he said. “I outran you by 
cross cuts, and I mean to stay—”’ 

Betty’s only answer was a cry of welcome. The color 
flew to her face as she leaned across Katharine with out- 
stretched hands, oblivious of her. Mr. Champion lifted 
his wife tenderly in his arms, carrying her through the 
door which she had vowed she would never pass, and, as 
Katharine followed them, she knew that, in obeying his 
impulse, the husband had listened to a higher bidding than 
his own. She was stirred to her heart’s center seeing 
them together. There was scarcely a spoken word of ten- 
derness, scarcely a caress, and yet she knew that the wife 
was clinging to the husband's steady devotion in her hour 
of trial. 

Dr. Saye found his patient more composed than he had 
dared to hope. She asked only that the operation should 
take place as soon as possible. Katharine was surprised 
but relieved to hear that it was set for that same afternoon. 
She recognized that Dr. Saye doubted, as she did, the 
durability of Betty’s courage. During those hours of wait- 
ing, Mr. Champion left his wife’s side but once, when Dr. 
Saye sent for him, and even in those few moments Kath- 
arine’s cheery courage was sorely tasked as a support for 
Betty’s faltering resolution. 

Only in her husband’s presence did she seem to find that 
which she needed. At last, wishing to leave them alone 
together, Katharine slipped away into the outer apartment 
which was to be used as a sitting-room for Mrs. Cham- 
pion’s convalescence. She closed the door gently behind 
her, and prepared to wait there for Dr. Saye. He had 
told her that the anzsthetic would be administered in the 
bedroom, and she saw that the clock would shortly -point 
out the hour he had named. 

A little later, at a man’s quick step in the hall and a light- 
rapping finger outside, Katharine walked to the door and 
opened it to admit a figure who took one step into the 
room and then stood gazing at her. 

Katharine!” 

How these two came to be standing there, face to face 
and then hand to hand, neither could have told. His eyes 
were fastened on hers, holding them. They stood staring 
dumbly at each other, only starting apart as the door of 
the inner room opened and Mr. Champion appeared, re- 
calling them to the present. 

“It is Dr. Lynah, I suppose,” he said. ‘ My wife is 
quite ready.” And Dr. Lynah followed Katharine’s me- 
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chanical steps to the patient’s bedside. Mrs. Champion — 
looked up to see in the man announcing himself as Dr. 
Saye’s assistant a tall figure with a slender, eager face,. 
steady eyes, and a kind smile full of reassurance. Through 
all that followed Katharine moved as one in a dream, 
striving vainly to rouse herself ; she walked down the corri- 
dor by the side of the motionless figure which lay on the 
stretcher. : 

At the door of the operating-room Dr. Saye was await- 
ing them, and there, on her own territory, Katharine 
seemed to find the stimulus she needed. She became her 
composed, helpful self when she took her place by Dr. 
Saye’s side in unobtrusive readiness. He turned toward 
her and drew back his sleeve, showing a bandaged wrist. 

“Have you not been told? I have had a fall, and so 
cannot operate,” he said, briefly. ‘ Mr. Champion knows. 
I wished it kept from Mrs. Champion. Dr. Lynab, my 
assistant, operates.” = 


How People Live 


VII.—Among the Sioux 
By the Rev. H. Price Collier 


Not many of your readers know that the Congregational 
Church is supporting a missionary in their own country 
whose life is as adventurous as that of any foreign mission-- 
ary. His parish is the Rosebud Indian Agency, which 
contains about four thousand five hundred Indians, and is, 
with the exception of the Pine Ridge Agency, the largest 
in the United States. It contains about four million acres, 
and is therefore a parish of such extent that there is no 
room for denominational discussion or jealousy. This man 
must not only be his own sexton, but he must build his 
own house and his own church, take care of his horses, 
often do his own cooking, and travel from twenty to seventy 
miles, where there are no railroads, to hold his services or 
to call upon his parishioners. 

Before he was known as the “ Left-Handed Bible-Man ” 
by the Indians, he was famous at Yale College for the way 
in which that same left arm and hand could get a baseball 
across the diamond from third to first base. The same 
physical prowess that made the “ Deacon” a conspicuous 
figure at Yale has helped him greatly as a missionary 
among the Sioux. For it is a life of hard and rough 
experiences, and only an inteuse optimist can find much to 
keep him cheerful as to the result of moral and religious. 
work among the Indians. That they have been greatly 
benefited and improved, and that the missionaries and 
their schools have blazed the way for the best work that 
has been done by the Government, there can be no doubt, 
but this improvement is visible only to one who sees the 
Indians at long intervals, while to the missionary himself 
their progress must appear painfully slow and scarce dis 
cernible. 

The Methodist circuit-rider, with his saddle-bags loaded 
with hard tack and tracts, has received his due of atten- 
tion among those interested in missionary work, but not 
so the man who loads his wagon with an Indian “ teepi,” 
or tent, and provisions, and strikes off across the prairie, 
with its labyrinth of trails, to hold services in a foreign 
tongue among people who are still savage enough to be 
piquantly uncivilized. 

It was my good fortune to accompany the Rev. James 
F. Cross for a week on one of his missionary journeys: 
Our wagon was loaded with a “teepi,” blankets, bedding, 
buffalo robes, and provisions, and an extra saddle-horse 
trotted beside the pair which drew the wagon. It is said, 
and one who has lived here a few months has no reason to 
doubt it, that on these Western plains the sun shines three 
hundred days or more out of the three hundred and sixty- 
five. The air is as intoxicating as though it were wafted 
from a bowl of nectar brewed on Olympus. But the cold: 
is sharp and biting, and woe to the man who is tempted by 
the siren sunshine to commit himself to her care unpro- 
tected by heavy garments of fur or canvas! es 

We stopped for our first luncheon beside a creek, watered. 
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the horses, built our fire, boiled our coffee, and enjoyed 


the meal as only men do who have ridden twenty five miles 


and whose ‘table-cloth is the prairie. At sundown an 
Indian camp was reached, and our “ teepi”’ was put up by 
an obliging squaw. These “ teepis” are the culminating 
point of architecture among the Northwestern tribes, and 
they are far more picturesque on the outside and more 


comfortable on the inside than some of the carpenter’s 


Gothic that ornaments the towns of the whites in this 
region. First, three long poles are fastened together at 
about three feet from one end by a thong or rope; they are 
then spread out and the other ends stuck in the ground so 
that they form a pyramid of three sides. On this skeleton 
structure a dozen more poles are placed ; the thong is then 
twisted around all of them at the upper end, and around 
this is wrapped a canvas cover, cut to fit them. Before 
the extermination of the buffalo, buffalo hides were used 
for this purpose. One side of the tent is laced up, a small 
diamond-shaped opening left at the bottom, and there you 
have a house that a skillful squaw can put up in ten min- 
utes, which is impervious to wind, rain, or hail, and which 
_will assume proportions elastic enough to contain the most 
polygamously numerous family. In this “ teepi” we lived 
for a week. A small fire in the middle of the tent, the 
smoke going out through the top where the poles were 
tied together, kept us warm and served as our kitchen 
stove. Our meals were not of such a kind as to merit the 
praise of a Brillat-Savarin, but the appetite that tramping 
and riding over the prairie give one enables one to enjoy 
_ coffee boiled with the sugar in it, 2 /’/ndienne, thick slices 
of ham and bacon, and such berries and vegetables as the 
Indians bring to trade for tobacco and coffee. At night, 
wrapped up in blankets and buffalo robes, with a saddle 
for a pillow and a blanket wrapped tightly about the head 
—a necessary precaution in this climate where the mer- 
cury registers thirty above at noon and often five or ten 
below at midnight—we slept peacefully. Indeed, the howl- 
ing of wolves and the whistling of wind, and even the 


snoring of a missionary, are, when one becomes accustomed > 


to them, far more soothing than the rattle of wagons over 
cobblestones and the jarring and jingle of cable or electric 
cars. During the week the missionary was busy with prepara- 
uions for the building of a church in that vicinity, while his 


guest wandered about bartering with the Indians or shoot- . 


ing prairie-chickens, with which the country abounds. On 
Sunday there assembled in the house of an Indian neigh- 
bor some thirty Indians, who constituted the congregation. 
A hymn-book and Bible have been translated for them into 
their own language—the Dakota. On the two maimed 
and battered chairs of the establishment sat the preacher 
and his guest, while the Indians sat cross-legged or reclined 
upon their elbows on the floor ; but, as an illustration of the 
economy of space, nine squaws, some of them with their 
papooses on their backs, were counted sitting upon one 
small iron bedstead. ; 

The service consisted of several hymns sung in Dakota, 
the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer, also in Dakota, and a 
sermon in the same‘language. The whole service lasted 
about an hour, and the Indians appeared greatly inter- 
ested. 


It was a strange sensation to hear the old tunes “ Coro- 


nation ” and “ Old Hundredth ” sung to barbarous words in 
the soft guttural of the Indians; almost as strange, indeed, 
as though some wild bird should burst forth from a thicket 
of plum-brush in a rendering of “ Home, Sweet Home ” or 
‘“ Auld Lang Syne.” In the afternoon an audience of fif- 


teen squeezed into our small teepi, and sat with commend- 


able gravity while we sang hymns and listened to a short 
sermon in English, interpreted to them sentence by sen- 
tence by their missionary. At the end the benediction was 
pronounced in Dakota, and, as the sun went down, this 
audience mounted their ponies, wrapped in their blankets, 
some of them riding two on a pony, and dashed away over 
the rolling prairies. 

The Indians are very reticent in speaking of their own 
religion, Missionaries like the Rev. Mr. Cleveland, of 


the Episcopal Church, who have lived among them for 
many years, say that it is a kind of nature-worship. They 
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recognize one Great Spirit, but they pay homage also to 
many minor divinities of the stream, the woods, and the 
wind. There is much of fatalism mixed up with their 
religion, and they accept misfortune, disease, or death as 
the malicious work of evil spirits, to whom they offer sac- 
rifice, and from whom they attempt to protect themselves 
through the mechanisms of their medicine-men. If a mem- 


- ber of a family dies, the others desert the log house or 


teepi formerly inhabited, give away all his belongings, 
blankets, weapons, ponies, etc., etc., and also many of 
their own possessions, and start anew, hoping thus to rid 
themselves,of any taint of the evil spirit that has afflicted 
them. me of them have been baptized and confirmed, 
and theye are a few full-blooded Indians acting as deacons 
and priests, and doing, it is said, very worthy work. The 
more formal usages of the Episcopal and Roman Catholic 
Churches attract them, and the St. Francis School of the 


Catholic and the St. Mary’s School of the Episcopal Church 


are flourishing, and doing commendable work. The Epis- 
copalians have recently adopted the policy of accepting no - 
remuneration from the Government. The Catholics, how- 
ever, still receive a certain sum per capita for the children 
received into their schools. 

Whatever be the progress, moral or religious, of the In- 


dians, the advent of the missionary has had the very evi- 


dent effect of changing their views about foreigners, whom 
they were wont to rob and murder without ceremony and 
without conscientious scruples; also the custom of having 
two or three wives is less in vogue, although many of the 
older Indians still maintain establishments more resem- 
bling those of the Turk than one is accustomed to see out- 
side of Utah. 

No man can live among them for many weeks without 
being struck by their dignified courtesy, their generosity— 
amouating, alas ! almost toshiftlessness—and their unfailing 
good humor. It is true, as it is always true in the infancy 
of warlike nations, that the heroic rather than the amiable 
virtues obtain. And there are many years of work ahead 
of the Christian Church before the Indian can be made to 
appreciate the less conspicuous virtues of courageous sac- 
rifice and the bravery demanded by forgiveness rather 
than revenge. He has lived so long on these prairies, 
depending upon his horse and his personal courage and 
subtlety for food, clothing, and safety, that it is not to be 
wondered at if he still shrinks from casting aside the 
weapons and the qualities that have been the protection 
and the pride of hig ancestors for centuries. Some change 
in his environment is demanded before he can be brought 


_ to see that the amiable virtues of Christianity are better 


capable of furthering his welfare than the heroic virtues of 
which he has been so long a proud exponent. But if any- 
thing can bring this about, it will be the quiet example of 
the missionaries. 

These missionaries, deprived of all congenial compan- 
ionship, combining the courage and versatility of the back- 
woodsman with the gentleness and patience of the parish 
priest, who brave the fatigue, cold, and constant dangers 
of the plains to teach the Indians another and a better 
way, must have, in the long run, a decided influence upon 
them. To the reader, the incidents and accidents of the 
missionary’s career are merely interesting reading; but to 
wander lost for a day and a night on this ocean of brown 
sward, to drive hundreds of miles in daily danger of these 
death-dealing blizzards, to lie night after night with no 
sounds but the wind, the wolves, and the neighing of 
horses to mitigate the loneliness, to ford half-frozen 
streams, or to be half buried in snow-drifts twenty miles 
from a human being, to hear of an Indian outbreak when 
one is fifty miles from wife and children—these and other 
terrors are realities to the missionary. To the visitor, the 
wild scenery, the loneliness, the keen air, the novel modes 
of life, the dependence upon one’s self for everything, 
even to safety sometimes, are all merely the kaleidoscope 
of a few passing days, and the accidents and dangers 
merely welcome excitement; but to him who bears such 
slings and arrows as the daily routine of life, there belongs 
a rich reward, and those churches which have such ser- 
vants may well be proud. : 
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The Home 
The Mother’s Wisdom 


The mother of successful sons seems to other mothers 
to have solved the deepest problem of life. To know her 
is a privilege; to know her intimately enough to visit her 
freely in her home life is to be an object of envy to the 
less fortunate mother; it is to have the benefit of a post- 
graduate course at the college that develops the highest, 
the best faculties of mind and spirit—the ideal home. 

The mother of Bishop Brooks may now well be the 
center of thought in thousands of homes. Mothers all 
over the land wish to know the secret of that home which 
gave to the world such sons. What was the power which 
developed such a man as Phillips Brooks? We all recog- 
nize the force of inherited tendencies that to some degree 


_made the son an “exclamation point of ancestors.” Justas 


strong tendencies for spiritual life, for culture, for morality, 
have been inherited by other sons in other families, but 
such men did not go forth to redeem men to higher things. 
Phillips Brooks, then, was inherited tendencies plus the 
influence of his home, the center of which was his mother. 

A correspondent writing to a Boston daily says that a 
quarter of a century ago a young mother, wishing to begin 
the training of her very young son aright, asked Mrs. Brooks, 
the mother of the great preacher, what was the secret of 
her training, her management. After a time Mrs. Brooks 
replied : 


Yes, I believe I have something to say to you, a young mother, 
about the managementof boys. TZhere ts an age when it is not 
well to follow or question your boy too closely. Up to that 
time you may carefully instruct and direct him; you are his 
best friend—he is never happy unless the story of the day has 
been told; you must hear about his games, his friends, his 
school—all that interests him must be your interest. Suddenly 
these confidences cease; the affectionate son becomes reserved 
and silent; he seeks the intimate friendship of other lads; he 


goes out, he is averse to telling you where he is going or how 


long he will be gone. He comes in and goes silently to his 
room. All this is a startling change to the mother, but it is also 
her opportunity to practice wisdom by loving and praying for 
and absolutely trusting her son. The faithful instruction and 
careful training during his earlier years the son can never forget 
—that is impossible. Therefore trust, not only your heavenly 
Father, but your son. The period of reserve of which I speak 


appears to me to be one in which the boy dies and the man is . 


born; his individuality rises up before him, and he is dazed and 
almost overwhelmed by his first consciousness of himself. I 
have always believed it was then that the Creator was speaking 
with my sons, and that it was good for their souls to be left 
alone with him, while I, their mother, stood trembling and pray- 
ing and waiting, knowing well that when the man was evolved 
from the boy, when the process of the birth was over, I should 
have my sons again, and there would be a deeper sympathy than 
ever between us. 


The writer, readirg that piece of correspondence, was 
reminded of that sermon preached by Phillips Brooks, 
which could well be a text-book for every mother, entitled 
‘The Mother’s Wonder,” ? from the text, “ Son, why hast 
thou dealt thus with us?” 

Never did a son express more fully in his life and teach- 
ing the freedom that means redemption than this one. The 
sermon opens with a paragraph descriptive of the incident 
that gave rise to the question of the text; then comes the 
application : | 

Why hast thou dealt thus with us? It is a puzzled question. 
The boy who had been an obedient child in her household, 
whom she has cared for in her own way and found always 


docile to her kindness, had suddenly passed beyond her and 


done a thing which she could not understand. It seemed as if 


' she had lost him. Her tone is full of love, but there is some- 


thing almost like jealousy about it. He had taken himself into 
his own keeping, and this one act seems to foretell the time 
when he will take his whole life into his own hands, and leave 
her outside altogether. The time has past when she could hold 
him as a babe upon her bosom as she carried him down into 


‘ ee Sermons. By Phillips Brooks. ‘©. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
1.75. 
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Egypt. The time is prophesied already when he should go in 
his solitude up to the Cross, and only leave his mother weeping 
at the foot. She is bidden to stand by and see her Son do his. 
work and live his life, which thus far has been all of her own 
shaping, in ways she cannot understand. . . . No wonder that 
when she went home, although he was still “ subject unto her,” — 
her life with her son was all changed, and she “ kept all these 
sayings in her heart.” . 


_ The mother preached through the son. He preached 
the liberty that had ministered to his own freedom. 

' No moment in a mother’s life can be so crucial as that 
when she faces her child knowing that the individuality in 
that soul, which to that moment had known only her guid- 
ance, has been born, and that it faces life conscious of the 
divinity within, which must answer for itself to a Power higher 
than the guide who has led it tothat moment. The mother 
must stand aside. She is no longer the nurse, the guard- 
ian, but the fellow-worker, the companion, sometimes the 
pupil, of that intelligence which her wisdom has fostered. 
If she possesses not the insight that distinguishes between 
meum et tuum, she shuts herself out from the companion- 


‘ship that means life to her, or she lays a blasting finger on 


an immortal soul, and shuts it out from the work that God 
had marked for his own. Many a defeated man and 
woman can lay that defeat to blind and misguided love, 
that saw no paths for its children’s feet but those it laid 
out, no purpose for its children’s life but that which car- 
ried out its own designs. 


_ The first and simplest case of the experience which I want 
to speak of is that which comes nearest to the circumstances 
of our story. It comes in every childhood. It comes whenever 
a boy grows up to the time at which he passes beyond the 
merely pareptal government which belonged to his earliest years. 
It comes with all assertion of individual character and purpose 
in a boy’s life. A boy has had his career all identified with his 
home where he was cradled. What he was and did, he was and 
did as a member of that household. But by and bythere cones 
some sudden outbreak of a personal energy. He shows some 
disposition and attempts some task distinctively his own. It is 


*a puzzling moment alike for the child and for the father. The 


child is perplexed with pleasure which is almost pain to find 


himself for the first time doing an act which is genuinely his 


own. The father is filled with a pain which yet has pride and 
pleasure in it to see his boy doing something origina], something 
which he never bade him do, something which perhaps he could 


‘not do himself. The real understanding of that moment, both to 


child and father, depends upon one thing—upon whether they 
can see in it the larger truth that this child is not merely the 
son of his father, but also is the son of God. If they both 
understand that, then the child, as he undertakes his personal 
life, passes not into a looser, but into a stronger, responsib.lity. 
And the father is satisfied to see his first authority over his son 
grow less, because he cannot be jealous of God. It is a noble 
progress and expansion of life when the first independent 
venture of a young man on a career of his own is not the willful 
claim of the prodigal, “Give me the portion of goods that 
falleth to me,” but the reverent appeal of Jesus: “ Wist ye not 
that I must be about my Father’s business ?” 


The dependence of a little baby seems to make its life a 
part of its parents. For years its very breath seems to 
depend on their effort. Its first cry gives birth to an ideal: 
This child shall be all that the parents hoped to be, and 
more, for experience and life have opened up visions that 
show the heights to which men may go. So the parents 
bend every energy, constant sacrifice is made, to accom- 
plish the ideal, born of love, that finds pleasure in pain, 
in self-sacrifice. It is true love in so far as it recognizes 


_the right of the question, ‘ Wist ye not that I must be about 
‘my Father’s business ?” and stands aside, knowing that the 


time to trust has come, and that “the Creator is speak- 
ing” to his own. 


In reply to “ F. W. B.’s” inquiry for a book covering 
the results of Egyptian exploration as related to Old Tes- 
tament history, “‘ M. A. D.” suggests the following: “ The 
Bible and Modern Discoveries,” by Henry A. Harper 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.); “Side Lights upon Bible 
History,” by Mrs. Sidney Buxton; and “Isaiah,” in the 
series of little books called “ By-Paths of Bible Knowledge.” 
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The Grandaunt’s Conclusion 


The Boston “ Herald ” says that a visitor from New York 
was surprised, while calling at a house in Boston, to have the 
parlor door thrown open and a little girl of five ask plain- 
tively, “ Mamma, may I have Shakespeare?” The “ Her- 
ald” explains that in that family there was an illustrated 
copy of Shakespeare, which was given to the children 
to enjoy the pictures; and then the paragrapher goes 
on to say that doubtless the New York visitor thought 
that was indicative of the precociousness of Boston chil- 
dren. . Probably the visitor from New York drew the right 
conclusion, that the child wanted some copy of Shakespeare 
that was illustrated. It is no uncommon thing to have 
children at an early age made familiar with the best litera- 
ture through illustrations. How many of us got our first 
knowledge of the Bible through the pictures that attracted 
our attention! Joseph and Samuel, Hagar and Ishmael, 
the group of little children about Christ, and even the 
lambs on the throne of Revelation, have been Sunday’s 
fairy books. Who has not become familiar with the 
“Wandering Jew” long before he could read, because of 
the pictures in the book on the parlor table, which was 
permitted to be turned by baby hands on Sunday after- 
noon, just as ‘*The Wayside Inn” becomes a series of 
stories before it was a poem? An aunt who had grown up 
‘in a family where Hawthorne’s “Tanglewood Tales” 
would have been handled with a pair of tongs, now is com- 
pelled to read to a very active little grandniece. Looking 
up through her glasses not long ago, she said: “I tell you 
I have learned more about books in the last four years 
than I have in my whole life before. I have read ‘ Rob- 
inson Crusoe,’ ‘ Alice in Wonderland,’ ‘The Back of the 
North Wind,’ ‘Water-Babies,’ ‘Tanglewood Tales,’ 
‘Stories of the Greek Heroes,’ for the first time, after I 
was sixty years of age. How I wishI had been born yester- 
day!” and the old lady sank back in her cushioned rocker. 
She waited a moment and then said: ‘No matter how 
hard I read, I can never catch up now; why should these 
children be able to tell me more about books than I ever 


heard in my life before? Why didn’t my mother let me 


have all the books that came out in my day? Everything 
was wicked but the Bible and ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ There 
is one thing—these children say they would a great deal 
rather hear me tell about Christian and his companions, his 
trials and tribulations, than to read it, and I tell them I 
had to know it because it was the only book I had for 
twenty years. Mothers to-day have wonderful helps in 
the books that are printed for the children. They give 
the children companionship such as the children of my 
time never had; and while there is much that is trashy, 
there is enough "good, if a mother only chooses to investi- 


gate a little.” 


Some Echoes 


The unconscious revelations of the home life made in 
the kindergarten would be-sermons leading to most prac- 
tical results if only the mothers and fathers, older brothers 
and sisters, could be hidden at the right moment behind 
curtains and screens. One morning recently a very ear- 
nest kindergartner, whose pupils come from the best social 
circle in the city where she lives, asked the children for 
what one thing they were thankful that morning. One 
little boy, in a hushed voice, said he was thankful that his 
mamma was alive that morning, for she had been very sick 
the day before. A warm, almost tearful, little wave of 
sympathy went through the little circle. The question and 
answer passed from one to the other, until a chubby little 
chap announced: “ Well, I’ve got something to be thank- 
ful for. I’m thankful my mamma has got her teeth out. 
You know they ached, and that made her cross. She 
didn’t mean to be, but she could not help it; they ached. 
I’m thankful they’re out, I am,” and a look of ‘peace and 
contentment settled over his baby face. 


It seems almost preternatural, such wisdom and philos- 
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ophy from a five-year-old. But perhaps it is not remarka- 
ble when we remember that he was put in the kindergarten 
at three years of age. Cause and effect come in their true 


relation in that garden for soul-culture. 


The Children at the Fair 


When one reads of the proposed Children’s Building at 
the World’s Fair, it must make even the grandfathers re- 
gretful, for who would not become a little child in these 
days? A building costing over $20,000 has been erected, 
not far from the Woman’s Building, which will be devoted 
entirely to the children. There will be a créche for the 
little bits of children, the little babies, and here all the 
newest and best ways of dressing little babies will be 
shown, not on manikins or dolls only, but on dear, pretty 
little babies. Of course it would not be fair to leave the 
mothers out entirely, and so short lectures will be given 
to the mothers on how to take care of these dear little 
babies, how they should be fed and clothed, and what 
arrangements should be made for their sleeping-rooms, and 
what furniture is best to have about a baby, especially 
when he begins to walk and is liable to tumble down and 
bump his’ head. In addition to this, there will be dolls 
dressed like the babies of every nation and in all times. 
Oh, if they would only keep up this Children’s Build- 
ing long enough to take some bright little baby, or group 


- 


; 


The Children’s Building 


of little babies, in at the créche, and keep them there 
until they are ready for the grammar-school, how much 
more the world would know about the best way of 
bringing up babies, and what lovely children we should 
have ! 

There will be a Kindergarten i in the Children’s Building. 
Every educated girl, and thoroughly educated boy for that 
matter, ought to know something about housekeeping 
and housework. I am sure there are a good many boys 
who, before they become old men, wish they did know how 
to cook, if only the simplest things ; and a good many times 
a boy will wish he could mend his own trousers which he 
tore climbing the fence or crawling under the barn, rather 
than ask his tired mother to do it ; and when he goes off to 


college he will wish a great many times that he could sew 


on his own buttons and darn his own stockings and do 
his own mending. For if does this he not only is more 
careful, but he is usually very much neater than the man 
who does not get it done at all, or the one who does not 
take care of his clothes. And surely there never was a 
camping party yet that did not wish it had among its mem- 
bers one who knew how to cook. 

Now, the wise people who have developed this idea of a 
Children’s Building know this, and so the Kitchen-garden 
will be in full operation during the entire time of the Fair. 
We shall see little children sweeping, dusting, making beds, 
and cooking, doing it all to music, bright and happy, and 
enjoying it just as thoroughly as though they were learning 
to add columns of figures or spell lists of words, The more 
work a pair of hands can do, the more thoroughly educated 
is the owner of that pair of hands. We used to think the best- 
educated man was the man who knew all about books, but 
we have grown wiser, and we know now that the best-edu- 
cated man is the man who knows how to use all his mem- 
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bers and all his faculties to the best purpose. In order to 
show the value of trained hands to the people who do not 
know their real value, there will be a Slojd in operation 
during the entire time of the Fair, and you may be sure 
that all the bright boys and girls who visit this will urge 


very strongly the founding of the Slojd in connection with ° 


their own schools at home. 
Everybody knows now that to do good work in this 


_ world one must have a sound body, and so all the time 


that the Fair is open there will be a school in physical 
culture, conducted under the best teachers, to show how a 
boy or a girl may develop and make strong whatever is 
weak in their bodies; and we shall have straighter backs 
and straighter legs and stronger arms because of this ex- 


hibit. No building built for children would be complete . 


without a library, and so a complete library of children’s 
literature will be found in the Children’s Building, with 
portraits of the children’s favorite writers hanging on the 
walls. 

All over this country little babies are born who cannot 
hear, and so they cannot articulate; for when you stop to 
think about it, you will see that speech is imitating the 
sounds that we hear. In a way we are all parrots. So in 
the Children’s Building there will be a school where deaf- 
mute children will be trained, and the teacher will show 
how these little children, although they are deaf, can be 
taught to form words by that strangest of all processes for 
word-forming, the eye. That is, a little pupil will watch the 
movement of the teacher’s mouth, and so learn to speak. © 

And now what about the little visiting children? They 
will get tired, they will want to stay in the building where 
so much is done for children ; their mothers will become 
tired, or want to go to a distant part of the grounds too 
far for them to walk, and what shall be done? Why, there 


will be a Department of Public Comfort, and the little 


visitors can be left here in charge of trained nurses until 
called for, like a package at the express office, with this 
difference, that the little package of humanity will not be 
put in a pigeonhole, but will be taken about the building, 
up in the playground on the roof, where a high wire netting 
will prevent it falling off the roof, where birds and butterflies 
will fly among the trees and bushes growing there. The 
larger ones will be taken in to hear and see the stereopticon 
lectures which will be given at different times of the day, 
or they will be shown the toys used in play by the children 
of all the world, from the queer little rattle of the Eskimo 
to the most perfected of French toys. 

Surely it is a very good thing to be achild in these days, 
when so many wise people spend years in learning how to 
train children, and so many wise wealthy ones spend 
yearly so many dollars to make it possible for children to 
have this training. Surely one of the wonders of the great 
Fair, at least to the children, will be this Children’s Building. 


Cast Adrift 
In Two Parts—II. 
By William Murray Graydon 


There was a moment of silence as the boat headed 
around with the current and went plunging down stream. 


we would need it.” 

The situation was too grave for anger. 

**'You’ve done a serious thing, lad,”’ said his father, ‘‘ but 
it’s too late to undo it now. The boat is at the mercy of 
the current, and in twenty minutes we’ll reach the rapids. 
It’s doubtful if we can weather them safely.” 

‘Is there nothing on board we can substitute for poles ?” 
asked Vernon. 


“Not a thing,” replied the farmer, glancing helplessly - 
around him. ‘ We might try shouting, but I fear it won’t 
do any good. The wind is blowing off the main shore, 
and there is nc one on the island who can help us.” " 

However, even this slight hope was eagerly grasped at, 
and all three shouted for help at the top of their voices, as. 
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the boat went swiftly down midstream. By and by, when 
they were hoarse and breathless, they stopped. It was 
useless to look to any one on shore for rescue. The wind 
drowned theirappeals. 

The very horses seemed to understand that something 
was amiss, for they whinnied two or three times, and rest- 
lessly pawed the bottom of the boat. 

For some time the castaways drifted on through. the 
darkness and the snow. It was impossible to see more 
than a few yards in any direction. The water became 
more turbulent, and the sullen grind of the rapids rose 
above the wind. 

| The true nature of each one showed itself in this emer- © 
gency. Ben sat in the stern of the boat, cowering with 
fear, Mr. Cowden walked restlessly to and fro, evidently 
much perplexed in mind. Vernon seemed the coolest of 
the three. In o face of danger his mind was clear, and 
by careful questioning he elicited from the farmer some — 
information about the rapids which lay ahead. They 
stretched across the eastern half of the river, and, though 
shallow, they abounded with submerged rocks. Just below 
them the water became very deep. Furthermore, Vernon 
learned that they were bisected by a small wooded island. 

“Ts there any chance of our striking that ?” he inquired. 
‘‘ We would be safe from actual danger there.” | 

“Not much chance, lad,” replied his uncle. ‘I fear we 
are too near mid-channel.” 

_ Just then the boat shot forward with a dizzy lurch as it 
struck a swifter bit of current, and the roar of the angry 
waters suddenly became louder. : 

_ “We have reached the rapids!” exclaimed the farmer. 
He turned and caught hold of the horses to quiet them. 

Ben began to cry and wring his hands. “ Oh, what will 
become of us ?” he moaned, creeping closer to Vernon. 

The danger was very close now. Those were undoubt- 
edly the rapids just ahead—that streak of white looming 
from the surrounding blackness. 

_ Nearer and nearer swept the boat. Crash! The bow 
struck a submerged rock with terrific force. The rending 
of timbers was plainly heard above the moan of the wind 
and waves. The stern swung dizzily around in a half cir- 


cle, but the bow held fast. Through the shattered bottom- 
‘boards a flood of water poured. In less time than it takes 


to tell, it was ankle-deep in the boat. The frightened 
horses reared and pranced, and almost lifted the farmer 
from his feet. 

_ Ben was beside himself with terror, and sprang into the 
rear of the wagon. 

_ What can we do?” cried Vernon, huskily. ‘‘ The boat 


is sinking.”’ 


T know shouted the farmer. ‘‘We shall be adrift 


in a moment. Jump up on the seat, lad, quick!” 


Vernon hastily obeyed, and instinctively he grasped the 
lines in his hands. That instant the rush of water from the 
bow caused the stern of the boat to sink far under. The 


flood came to the hubs of the wheels, and, before Vernon 

_ could realize what it meant, the horses had dragged the 
- wagon free of the stranded boat, and were struggling madly 
forward. 


The farmer tried to reach the seat, but an unintentional 


_ kick from one of the horses knocked him backward. He 


was up instantly, dripping from head to foot, and, as the 


- wagon swept by him, he threw both hands over the end- 
“1’m sorry,” said Ben, with a little sob. ‘I didn’t think | 


board, and hung there grimly. 
‘“‘ Hold to the lines, Vernon,’ he cried, shrilly. ‘ Turn 


_ the horses to the left, and don’t let them get below the 


rapids. I can’t get in to help you, for one leg is useless.”’ 

“All right. I'll do my best!” shouted Vernon. It was 
a pretty stiff contract for the lad, but fortunately he had 
practiced driving that summer, With some difficulty he 


headed the horses around, and forced them onward, straight 
- across the line of rapids. The foaming water showed him 


what course to pursue. The farmer hung on behind, 


vainly trying to crawl into the wagon. Ben was too scared 


to render him any assistance. | 
What a ride that was! The sturdy horses seemed to 

understand what depended on them, and they did their 

best. They struggled desperately through the waves, now 
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knee-deep, now submerged to their bellies. The wagon 
bumped and swayed behind them. That it did not upset 
was little short of a miracle, for it was constantly striking 
the rocks. 


At last something black and bulky loomed out of the 


driving snow, and Vernon shouted for joy. A moment or 
two more of peril and danger, and then the valiant horses 
drew the wagon out on the pebbly shore of the island. 
Vernon sprang from the seat and helped his uncle to limp 
on shore. Then Ben crawled from the wagon white and 
trembling. 

“You are a brave lad,” cried the farmer, grasping his 
nephew by the hand. ‘ Not many would have behaved as 
you did.” 

‘That’s so,” assented Ben. 
in you, Vernon.” 

_ This was a great deal for Ben to say, and Vernon knew 
it. Thus the little breach between the two was healed. 

Now that the island was reached the worst was over, 
for Mr. Cowden knew of a quiet fording-place that led 
from the lower point to the main shore. His ankle proved 
to be severely bruised but not broken, and he was able to 
climb to the seat and take the reins. The passage to 
shore was slow and tedious, owing to the darkness, but it 
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was accomplished in safety. At the deepest place the 


water did not quite reach the bed of the wagon. 

Owing to his injury and the necessity of recovering the 
wrecked flatboat, Mr. Cowden abandoned the idea of 
going to market, but he put Vernon in care of a farmer 
who was just starting for Harrisburg, and the plucky lad 
_ reached there in time to join his parents and travel home 
with them. 

He was informed afterwards by letter that the boat had 
been recovered and was as good as new again. ‘“ But we 
have stopped going to market until spring,” Ben added in 


a postscript. 


An Indoor Game 
By S. E. M. 


It was in a small town in Vermont that I first met 
with the game called “ ship-coil,” and although to many 
it may not be a new game, still it offers so simple and so 
pleasant a recreation that I venture to describe it to those 
readers of The Christian Union who have never made its 
acquaintance. 

The apparatus consists of an ad justable stake, nine 
parti-colored rings and one plain ring (or all parti-colored), 
and the players are to throw as many as possible of these 
rings over the stake, each ring having a certain value ac- 
cording to its size. 

The game is not unlike quoits, but is better adapted to 
parlor use, while it may also serve as a good out-of-door 
amusement in summer, 

The apparatus is easily constructed, and may be made 
after this manner: Take enough old hoop-skirt or other 
wire to make four large rings (say about thirty-six inches 
in circumference), three a size smaller, two still smaller than 
the three, and one very small one (the size of a large saucer), 
and wind these hoops first with old cotton strips, then 
with colored ribbons or bright cotton or wool, two colors 
for each ring, using, for instance, blue and black for the 
large ones, green and gray for the second size, yellow and 
— for the third, and making the smallest one of red 
alone. 

The stake can be made of a smooth stick fastened into 
a flat block; but for any one who has a small round stand, 
the simplest arrangement is to remove the top of this stand 
at pleasure, and use the standard as a stake. 

The large rings should count five each, the next size ten, 
the third fifteen, and the red ring twenty, thus making the 


game one hundred where all the points are secured; but — 


this requires some skill on the part of the player, who 

should stand at a distance of not less than ten feet from 

the stake. 
The game affords a pleasant, light exercise, and may 
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help to brighten an occasional winter evening, as it has 


done for the writer. 


Jack’s Valentine 


By Judith Spencer 


“ Wait just a minute, please, Aunt Dolly ; I’ve something 
to be mailed when you go out. It’s ’most ready now, all 
but—but—butter—there, my jiminy! I’ve upset the muci- 
lage! No matter, it only went over my handkerchief; and 
now my great big brown-paper envelope is done!” 

** What’s it for? What have you been making, Jacky?” 

“‘ A valentine to send my teacher, horrid mean thing!’ 
croaked Jack; ‘‘and I haven’t disguised my writing one 
least bit, so I guess she’ll know who it comes from fast 
enough !” 

Jack made a comical picture as he sat perched up at the 
table, bending over his paint-box and papers, with a large 
shawl pinned about his shoulders, and his sore throat 
wrapped with bandages. His aunt laughed lightly as she 
looked at him ; then, as her glance rested upon his “ val- 
entine,” her expression changed. 

It was a clever enough picture for a little boy to have 
drawn, but it was a spiteful caricature of a tall, gaunt 
woman shaking a bunch of switches at a row of cowering 
boys. —- 
‘Oh, Jack, 7 wouldn’t send it,’”’ she said, gently. 

‘Oh, yes, you would,” he answered, hoarsely. ‘ She’s 
the meanest, unjustest old teacher you ever saw, and I hate 
her! Maybe you didn’t hear how mean she was last Fri- 
day. I wasn’t doing a thing, but another fellow blew a 
putty ball, and I couldn’t help laughing when it hit her, 
whack ! on the forehead—you ought to have seen how red 
she got! Then she called me up, and when I said I hadn’t 
done anything, she got redder yet, and she made me sit on 
a high stool facing all the boys for an hour. I was pretty 
mad, I can tell you, and my throat was getting sorer and 
sorer every minute. By and by I felt so sick I asked her 
to let me go home, and she wouldn’t do it, but kept me in 
all the longer, and that night Doctor said—” 

“I know, I know, my boy,” Aunt Dolly said, as she 
stroked his fair, disheveled curls. ‘It seems very unjust 
and hard, and I know just how you feel, but there is always 
another side to every story, and perhaps Miss Wilson was 
tired and worried that day. Iam sure your mother wouldn’t 
like you to do this, Jack. J wouldn’t send it if I were 

ou.” | 
“ Oh, but mother’s away, and I’m going fo, all the same,” ; 
Jack said, willfully. ‘“ And if you won’t take it—” 

‘Oh, yes, I’ll take it if you say so; only— it is so much 
worse to deliberately plan anything that may hurt any one’s 
feelings, you know, than when such things are done 
thoughtlessly, on the impulse of the moment. Are you 
sure, Jacky, that you will not be sorry after it has gone ?” 

Quite sure,” Jack answered, doggedly. 

So Aunt Dolly kissed him on the forehead and went out, 
taking the clumsily made, large envelope, and Jack’s mali- 
cious valentine. 


It was still several days before Jack’s throat was well 
enough for him to go back to school. He was prepared 
to be very stiff and defiant towards his teacher, but Miss 
Wilson’s greeting was so kind that he felt puzzled and 
just a little bit ashamed. When recess came he kept out 
of her way; but as the afternoon session closed, she 
singled him out from all the boys, and asked him to remain 
a moment after school. 

‘‘ Whew ! it’s coming now!” he thought, and he braced 
himself—he hardly knew for what. 

“Jack,” said Miss Wilson, when the two were alone 
together, “I want to ask your pardon for treating you so 
unjustly the last day you were at school.” 

my gracious!’’ said astonished Jack. 

“T_T was very anxious and worried that day,” she went 
on, not heeding his exclamation. “I had heard some very 
bad news that morning, and my nerves were all unstrung. 
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Everything irritated me, and when you laughed I lost 
control of myself and was most unjust to you—for I know 


that you were not the one who deserved punishment, Jack. - 


And besides, if you had been, I ought not to have kept 
you in after you told me that you were feeling il!.” ~~ 

Jack’s face was flushing furiously, and he thought of 
Aunt Dolly’s words, “There is always another side to 
every story,” and “It’s so much worse to deliberately plan 
anything that may hurt any one’s feelings, than when such 
things are done thoughtlessly, on the impulse of the 
moment.” 


Then he thought of his valentine, and wished it had 


never been sent. 

As if in answer to his thoughts, Miss Wilson said, “ And 
then, when your valentine came, I cried ; I couldn’t help 

Jack was perfectly scarlet now, and he had begun to stam- 
mer out some incoherent words of excuse, when, to his 
utter bewilderment, Miss Wilson bent down and kissed 
him. 

“It was so sweet of you, my boy; see, here it is—I 
am going to have it framed,” and, opening the drawer of 
her desk, she took up the big, clumsily made brown enve- 
lope, directed in Jack’s irregular boyish hand, and out of 
that she drew—not the ill-natured caricature of herself, 
but a large photograph of St. Cecilia! 

my goodness! Aunt Dolly /” murmured Jack. 
Then, straightening himself up, he said, bravely, ‘ I guess 
I’ve been a great deal worse than you ever thought, Miss 
Wilson ; but—I’m awfully glad you don’t know it!” 


That night, as bedtime drew near, Jack lingered at Aunt 
Dolly’s side. ‘ Miss Wilson isn’t mean,’’ he blurted out 
at last, “ but I was, only I’m not going to be so again, if 
I can help it! And, Aunt Dolly, you’re a regular drick, 
and you’re a fairy godmother in dead earnest, to change 
my ugly old schoolma’am into such a lovely saint!’ 

Aunt Dolly’s arm was thrown affectionately around “her 
boy.” ‘So there was another side to it, Jack ?” 

“* Next time I guess I’ll try to see the other side /rs?,” 
said Jack, steadily. ‘‘ And when I feel like doing a mean 
thing, I’ll just ¢~y to do a real nice one instead—like you, 


Aunt Dolly !” 


Getting Ready 


New York is making preparations for a greater water 
supply, and in order to have it a great dam must be built. 
This dam, it is said, will cost the city $4,000,000. None 
but the engineers and those immediately concerned dream 
of the amount of work which must be done merely to pre- 
pare a way for building this dam. The new dam is to be 
built on the Croton River, and the first step is to build a 
new road, because of the excavations which require blast- 
ing; it would not be safe to have travel on the roads near 
where the dam is being built. Railroad tracks must be 
built to carry away the dirt thrown out and to draw stone, 
machinery, and the various supplies necessary to the work. 
A bridge must be built, substantial enough for the use of 
teams as well as the workmen, across the Croton River. 
The plant, or machinery, tools, etc., to be used in the build- 
ing of this dam, will cost $200,000. It will require for the 
building of the dam, after the ground has been prepared 
and material—that is, stone, cement, etc.—has been deliv- 
ered on the ground, at least three years. 

Not the least marvelous of the many things that will be 
done is the changing of the bed of the river, for the new 
channel will have to be excavated for 125 feet to bring 
it to the present level ofthe river. This work will require 
two years, and the actual building of the dam will not be 
begun until the river flows through the new bed. The 
rock foundation for the masonry wall of the dam will be 
1,400 feet long and 200 feet wide, and cannot be reached 
above a depth of 70 feet. The digging for this rock 
foundation will be the work of the third year in the course 
of construction. When the contractors get ready to begin 
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building the foundation, they will have to put in another 
plant that will cost them $100,000 more. 

It is said that the construction of this dam will give 
employment to 1,500 men. The entire work, it is said, 
will be completed in seven years. The wonderful improve- 
mehts in machinery, in engineering knowledge and skill, 
will enable the contractors to build this dam, which is as 
large again as the Vyrne Dam of Liverpool, in a little less 
than two-thirds of the time required to build that dam, 
which at the time of building was considered a marvel of 
engineering skill and execution. 


Sunday Afternoon 
Phillips Brooks 


A Memorial Sermon! 


By the Rev. E. Winchester Donald, D.D. 
And they glorified God in me.—Galatians i., 24. 


So St. Paul dared to speak. And yet, however startling 
the phrase may sound, it is only the simple description of 
a very common fact. The great preacher tells the Gala- 
tians that the people who made up the little churches in 
Judea glorified God in him, not at all to make them think 
that he was a being something other than human, but 
rather to assure them that through any human being might 
come such gracious and strong exhibitions of the power of 
love and truth that God should be glorified, God should be 
felt as near, and gentle and careful of, the life of each of 
his children. 

_ It is as if he had said to them: “ See! all along in our 
history we have been finding God in the lives of his ser- 
vants. David is dead; but through the beautiful gate of 
his songs we have entered into the very heart of God, have 
been inspired, strengthened, calmed ; have discovered in 
our nature possibilities of love and service of which we 
scarcely dreamed, and have let them sing their way into 
action to the music of his noble Psalms. Isaiah is dead; 
but how often have we been lifted on the wings of his soar- 
ing prophecies up to the serene heights on which heaven 
and God seemed as substantial as the mountains which stand 
round Jerusalem, as shining and beautiful as the temple 
Isaiah stands in our his- 
tory as a living proof of the reality of God, as a great 
window, framed in the wall of our earthly life, through — 
which we behold the glory of the great white throne. And 
now they who once knew me as the man mad with zeal to 
persecute those on whose face shone the reflection of the 
gospel of the face of Jesus Christ, are glorifying God in 
me, because I have identified all my life with the life of 
my Master; because they have seen that ‘to me to live is 
Christ.’ I, Paul, have so united my life with the life of 
my Master that to have my presence is to have the presence 
of God, who dwelleth in me.” 

That is what St. Paul meant. And if we ask how came 
he to see so clearly and to feel so profoundly and passion- 
ately that a man might be—nay, that he ought to be—a 
gateway through which his fellows might go to find God, 
the answer is to be sought just where we who have been 
led into the highest truth of the incarnation might expect 
to find it—in the method of Jesus. Why was it Jesus so 


little used the traditional instruments of religious culture ? 


Why does the great Temple make so faint a showing in his 
career? Why do even the imperishable Scriptures of his 
people appear so seldom in his ome And why is it that 
only in isolated instances do the venerable customs of the 
law seem to have weight with him as he meets and minis- 
ters to his fellow-men? It was because he came to be 
Temple, Scriptures, and Law himself, because he wished 
every grace and every touch of his Father to enter into his 
brethren’s lives through the door of his gracious personal- 
ity ; because he was divinely sure that God is nearest his 


- 1 Preached in Trinity Church, Boston, January 29, 1893. 
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child when man is nearest his brother; because he knew 
that, while sacrifice and Scripture and institution of what- 
ever sort may fail, personality never fails. Patriots replen- 
ish the slumbering fires of patriotism, and honorable men 
keep honor bright. The life of the institution hangs upon 
the life of its members; even the Church is “ the blessed 
company of all faithful people.” It was this elemental 
truth of Jesus and of humanity alike upon which St. Paul 
had seized. _— 

The life of Christ must run from man to man: only so 
would the heavens be kept open and the vision of the 
heavenly Jerusalem retain its glory and distinctness. 
Only as the Temple was filled with the presence of God in 
the persons of godly men; only as the Scriptures were 
transcribed on human hearts and wills ; only as the insti- 
tution was the visible embodiment of the people’s sensi- 
tiveness and responsiveness to the love of God, was it so 
much as possible that the power of Jesus Christ as the 
Revealer of God and the Redeemer of men could move on 
human hearts. 

The Temple will be deserted when there are no longer 
any men to enter it who so carry in their hearts and show 
forth in their lives the presence of God that to know them 
is to be sure of God—and not till then. The Scriptures 
will be torn to shreds, or cast contemptuously, reluctantly, 
or sadly aside, when we have to look in vain for men 
whose characters meet the description of the man of God 
which the Scriptures, from Genesis to Revelation, are 
always giving—and not till then. The institution will be 
discredited, even when it cries most appealingly to men to 
_ take its sacraments and accept its standards, when human 
beings refuse to be nourished and refreshed by the bread 
which cometh down from heaven, when they fail to hold 
aloft in every least action of their lives the standards of 
righteousness which Jesus raised—and not till then. - 

All spiritual truths remain powerless until planted in the 
soil of our human nature. The omnipotence of God is 
baffled every time one of his children refuses his love. 
For just as the magnificent possibilities of the coal and 
iron and water and electricity which make up our globe 
hang helplessly upon the ingenious cleverness of man’s 
contriving brain and the dexterous skill of his hands, so 
do the great elemental truths of the kingdom of heaven 
wait upon their reception into the marvelous personality 
_ of the sons of God. ~ 

It all comes at last to that. Jesus bravely, confidently, 
completely intrusted the fortunes and the future of his 
work, not to a Book, not to a Body, but to living men, 
Peter and James and John, Stephen and Paul and Titus, 
and they intrusted them to Chrysostom and Boniface, 
Luther and Wesley and Robertson, and they again to you 
and me, serenely sure that, so long as there were men in 
whom burned the sacred fire of truth and love, compas- 
sion and purity, simplicity and gentleness, so long the 
kingdom of heaven would remain on earth, and men would 
glorify their Father which is in heaven in the dedicated 
lives of their brethren. 

Just so often as we have lazily or mistakenly staked the 
future—nay, the present also—of Christ’s kingdom upon 
any organization, however venerable or perfect, upon any 
clever contrivance, upon a book, even though that book be 
the Bible, upon a ritual, however rich and beautiful or bare 
and plain, upon the bustle of a committee or the single- 
handed efforts of a priest, so often have the sacred fires of 
truth and love burned down, and men have cried to one 
another, “ There is no God.”’ And then, when despair or 
desperate wickedness threatened to overwhelm the world, 
the divine flame has leaped up again from the consecrated 
personality of monk or peasant or soldier, has kindled the 
personality of other men, and, lo! the whole world is once 
more bright with light and warm with heat, as we glorify 
God through the character of our noblest brother. 

The power of revival, the power of essential priesthood 
and prophethood, can never die. The true apostolical 


succession is kept intact, not by faithful and exact observ- 
ance of ecclesiastical arrangements, but by the unquenched 
and unquenchable burning in men’s lives of the love and 
If there be breaks, we shall not find them 


truth of Christ. 
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by scrutinizing the musty lists which try to assure us of 
the abiding presence of the one thing we long to believe 
has never been absent from this earth—the loving care of 
God for all his children—by pointing out how, from Jerusa- 
lem to Asia Minor, and from Asia Minor to Britain, and 
from Britain to our shores, came an orderly, consecrated 
ministry ; we shall rather find them in the records of that 
spiritual history of mankind which tell us of the days when 
men failed to show each other the burning love, the great 
unselfishness, the deep-hearted devotion, and the holy | 
living which alone certify to us the presence of God. 

And thus that we should glorify God in each other’s 
spiritual greatness, so far from being a startling claim, is 
the simplest and dearest fact. It is what we should pray 
and struggle to have everywhere a fact, for the world is 
waiting for the manifestation of the sons of God. 

See how true this is when we frame it in familiar circum- 
stance. How great is our debt to the world’s clear think- 
ers! Time is fruitful in nothing as it is in disclosing to 
each age its problems of God and personal destiny. Truth 
must again and again be restated, because truth grows 
larger and fuller with the growth of the race. It must 
again and again be placed in harmonious relations with 
the enlarged circles of human knowledge, the altered con- 
ditions of human life. Who shall restate truth? Who 
shall hush its discordant conflict with thought and life and 
make one music as of old? Always the thinker—the man 
who has the largest power to see life in its totality, who 
has penetrated its deepest heart and threaded all its mazes, 
because he has been fullest of that light which is from 
God. By the unreserved opening of all his nature to the 
incoming of the spirit of truth ; by the uncalculating devo- 
tion of every faculty and gift to the perception, the com- 
prehension, and the expression of truth; by simplest and 
readiest and most eager listening to the cries which come 
up from every quarter of the great world of toiling, suffer- 
ing, hoping, despairing men, and by an unbroken conviction 
that the God who loves us must be a God who is eager to 
be intelligently loved by us, he has made himself the chan- 
nel through which pours, steady and strong, the streams of 
winsome truth and confident hope to all his brethren. 

When the words of Robertson reached our shores and 
ran from man to man, there were thousands upon thou- 
sands to whom his illuminating thoughts about God and . 
man were as a light in the darkness and streams in the 
desert. Multitudes who had never seen him glorified God 
in him, because he had brought God tothem. He had 
been so near to his Master that men felt that nearness to 
Robertson’s life, as that life poured itself out into his ser- 
mons, was nearness-to God. Nor were they wrong, for 
God is closest to earth when his dwelling-place is a con- 
secrated human heart, a dedicated human intellect. The 
man who gives us the clearest and yet the most rational 
visions of what God is, and of what his wish for all his 
children involves, is always the man in whom we most 
surely find the marks of the indwelling and therefore the 
really living God. | 

Once more it is the old truth of the incarnation reassert- 
ing its power—the truth that through the doorway of a liv- 
ing personality come our clearest, truest, most substantial 
convictions that God is in his world. For since by man 
comes the death of hope and love and faith, by man comes 
also the resurrection of dead hope and love and faith. 
Whoever makes truth lovely with the loveliness of lucidity 
and strength and comprehensiveness, with the loveliness 
also of warmth and tenderness, is forever he in whom his 
brethren glorify God. That is one great side of our great 
truth to-day. 

Let me speak of one other. I mean the power of human 
sympathy to unveil God to human eyes. ,Again it is the 
mighty working of personality. When one can cry out, 
‘** No man cares for my soul !” we may be sure that it is a 
prophecy of another cry yet to come, “‘ There is no God !” 
It is a dreadful cry; it means that a tortured life, wres- 
tling with harshest condition, facing an inexorable loss, 
yearning with unutterable heartache for something gone 
forever, or, what is worst of all, looking with hot eyes and 
cold heart at the stretch of years which intervenes between 
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earth and heaven, monotonously alike with their succes- 
sion of gray routine, has never felt a cool hand upon the 
heated brow, nor heard a voice, warm with love and strong 
with mastery, saying, ‘Let me be with you! Let me help 
you! Let me love you!” 

No wonder people have found it hard to love God, 
whom they never saw, if they have had little love from 
their brother whom they see every day. No wonder heaven 
seems a preposterous place, or an inconceivable condi- 
tion, to people who have never witnessed anything heaven- 
ly in the society of earth. No wonder that if man, made 
in God’s image, cares little for his brother, his brother 
should come at last to doubt whether God cares for him. 
But when one all alive with sympathetic interest volun- 
tarily enters into the lonely, bewildered, monotonous, 


_ sorrowful, broken life of his brother, not with fitful, im- 


pulsive flashes, but with a steady, strong fire of genuine 
love, everything is changed. Heart answers to heart. 
Love becomes real, brotherhood becomes vital, and all life 
takes on new colors, even though its solid substance remain 
unchanged. Some one strong and pure and true cares. 
Some one sees with affectionate interest the faithful doing 
of the uncongenial task, the honorable discharge of the 


homely duty, the cheerful maintenance of every right 


relation to the claims of life, and at once the weary, 
discouraged, hopeless being becomes one of those best of 
beings—the man of courage and faith. 

No one knows, and there is no knowing, how many 
people have been rescued from inner misery and from 
secret despair by contact with some strong and loving 
nature pouring out its very life into their numb, enfeebled 
lives. And then, with returning hope, how surely the 
recruited life finds itself ready to believe in a great heart 
of divine sympathy and love from which the human sym- 
pathy and love were drawn. Man’s love for his fellow is 
the open door through which streams in the greater love of 
God. Again and again it is illustrated that we believe in 
the care of God because some one cares for us. Again and 
again in the person of our noblest friend have we glorified 
God, exalting his patience, his wisdom, his gentleness, his 
goodness, because of the patience, wisdom, gentleness, and 
goodness that came into our depleted spirits from a human 
life. 

For many of us the divine heart was first mirrored in a 
human heart. For many of us the power to cast our case 
upon God was created by the act of first casting?it all upon 
the hospitable sympathy of our brother. For many of us 
trust in a God who smites is the outcome of trust in a 
friend who loves us too much to let us do as we please. 
And so the man of human sympathy, leading his brother 
back to God, is the true priest of God, ordained not by a 
formal rite, but consecrated by the sacrament of love. 
So is it true that in our brother we may glorify God. 

Surely it need not be said that he who speaks these 
words to-day, and equally you who hear them, have been 
thinking all through them of one who magnificently illus- 
trated the truth they have struggled to set forth. Who of 
all the men that have ever walked our streets held in his 
custody the faith of so many people? Who has ever so 
visibly led straight through the gateway of his marvelous 
personality so many souls into the great heart of God? 
Who has ever intenerated so many hearts as he, making 
them sensitive to the touch of Christ? Multitudes whom 
no man can number are forever and forever different men 
and women because he lived among us; are loving and 
serving God because he showed them how simple and 
natural the love and service of God must ever be. 

There lies his enduring greatness—that he drew men to 
God, and not simply attached them to himself ; and that he 
showed them the eternal source of love and truth, of which 
he was but the overflowing fountain. He valued noble 
friendships, and set vast store by the love of little children, 
but he always wished to make of the friendship and the 
love channels through which sbould run to the lives of his 
friends, and into the natures of the children who turned 
their little faces up to his, the love of God. 

He must have known from the outset of his career 
that he was sent to earth as a special messenger from 
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God, but he never magnified, nay, never mentioned, his 
commission. He gave himself to thé delivery of his 
Master’s message, and asked nothing for himself. With 
a singleness of purpose unequaled in the history of the 
Church, he preached and lived the Gospel of his Mas- 
ter. He might have won renown in any field of human 
endeavor, but he kept all his gifts, all his powers, all his 
strength, and all his time for the single work he chose, and 
was chosen, to do. Praise, blame, support, opposition, 
flattery, detraction—none of them nor all of them could so 
much as cause a moment’s hesitation in his determined, 
eager, passionate purpose to bring to the people the full- 
rounded story of the Cross. There lies his lasting great- 
ness. 

Men have said he was not a great thinker, because, for- 
sooth, he would not encumber his speech with the high- 
sounding phraseology nor the unreal terminology of the © 
schools ; but if to be a great thinker is to descend into the 
deeps of humanity, wherein are the secrets of life, and then © 
to come before one’s fellows with a lucid description of 
what he had discovered, and a firm, clear, persuasive, 
rational interpretation of it all, then our great minister was- 
a thinker, and a thinker of the deepest sort. 

Men have said he was not learned ; but his learning was 
so wide that he could afford to conceal it, and he felt no 
pressure to displayit. Whatever would serve his one great, 
overmastering purpose was plainly his to use, and he used 
it like a master. So entirely was all he possessed at the 
service of his calling that many people have missed the Jit- 
erary grace of a style which is equaled only by that of John 
Henry Newman. He never wrote a “dull or a dark line,” 
and never a line which does not tell us something of 
God. 

_ And so, as we think of him to-day, here in the church 
which for all time will be associated with his name as with 
that of no other man, past, present, or to come, what is it we 
most gratefully thank God for? Not forthe splendid gifts 
which alone would have raised him far above his fellows, 
but for the completeness with which he consecrated them 
to the service of God and the service of man. Not for 
the marvelous beauty of the rapt, uplifted face which 
arrested and fascinated men in London, India, and Japan 
as here in Boston, but for the perfectness with which it 
reflected upon us the sunshine of the Father’s presence, in 
which he perpetually lived. Not for the unrivaled eloquence 
which laid all men under its spell, but for the unswerving 
fidelity with which he used it to draw us on to God and all 
highest things. Not for an esthetic taste, which distin- 
guished between the ugly and the fine, the tawdry and the 
rich, with unerring niceness, but for his noble insistence 
that what was beautiful should belong to what was good. 
Not for the subtle wit. that brought delight to friends and 
good humor among foes, but for the exquisite purity of its 
play, and the absence of the poison that rankles. Not for 
anything save for the simple, manly, true-hearted, Christlike 
greatness which has made us all glorify God in him. 

‘There was a man sent from God, whose name was 
John ; the same came for a witness, to bear witness to the 
light, that all mén through him might believe.”’ 

_So runs the Gospel of St. John. You and I, who write 
another gospel, yet unchanged, use the same words. There 
was a man sent from God whose name was Phillips Brooks. 
His work is finished—not ended, but finished, all God 
gave him on earth to do—and finished, by the goodness of 
God, before the splendor of his ripeness became the 
melancholy of decay. Great-hearted, large-minded, faith- 
ful servant of Christ, the crown is on thy brow. 

_ We are now to celebrate the holy communion. May I 
recall to you his words, which surely will come to many 
with a new sacredness and a winning persuasiveness this 
morning about this feast? 

_ “The Lord’s Supper,” he said to you, “the right and 
need of every man to feed on God, the bread of divine 
sustenance, the wine of divine inspiration, offered to every 
man and turned by every man into what form of spiritual 
force the duty and the nature of each man required, how 
grand and glorious its mission might become! There is 
no other rallying-place for all the good activity and worthy 
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hopes of man. Think how it would be if some morning 
all the men, women,.and children in this city who mean 
well were to meet in a great host at the table of their Lord, 
and own themselves his children, and claim the strength of 
his bread and wine, and then go out with calm, strong, ear- 
nest faces to their work. How the communion service 
would lift up its voice and sing itself in triumph, the great 
anthem of dedicated human life !” 

That was his inspiring conception of what the sacra- 
ment should be. Dear friends, let us try to fulfill it. 

Whatever name you own, whether or not members of 
the Church by a formal rite, if only you truly and earnestly 
_ repent you of your sins, and intend to lead a new life, 

following God’s commandments, and from this day walking 
in his ways, come, kneel down and take this sacrament to 
your comfort and strength, and then rise up to go forth to 
whatever God has given you to do, determined to be the 
man the great life we mourn and miss to-day has shown 
you that you may become. 


The Faith of N ehemiah ’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


Nehemiah’s prayer was answered, and the way was 
opened for him to leave his place of ease and comfort 
and go across the desert to the Judean colony, to share its 
trials and, by bearing, help to lighten its burdens. He took 
up his work immediately upon his arrival in the Holy City, 
and explored for himself the extent of the ruin which was 
to be repaired. 
he, on his mule or ass, accompanied by a few followers on 
foot, descended into the ravine of Hinnom, and threaded his 
way in and out amongst the gigantic masses of ruin and 
rubbish through that memorable circuit, familiar now to 
every traveler, like the track of his native village.”* Hav- 
ing possessed himself of the conditions of the ruins and 
planned the work to be done, no time was lost in beginning 
it. The response of the people to his appeal was general. 
‘Every class of society, every district in the country, took 
part in the rebuilding. Of each the indefatigable Governor 
recorded the name. He arranged how this or that quar- 
ter should be restored by those whose houses were close 
by, so that each inhabitant might look on that portion of 
the wall as his own.” He called out the corporations of 
‘apothecaries, goldsmiths, and merchants to complete what 
individuals could not undertake. He divided the slaves 
who had accompanied him from Susa into two sections ; half 
were workmen, half stood at hand ready to guard the work- 
men from attack, for the enemies of Judea were on the alert. 
He was threatened personally with assassination, and his 
workers were threatened with assault. By the side of Nehe- 
miah himself stood a trumpeter whose place was to sum- 
mon the guards at any moment to any point upon the wall 
which might be exposed to attack ; and the workmen them- 
selves carried their weapons in one hand and their tools in 
the other, as the early colonists of New England bore their 
arms with them to the meeting-houses to be ready for attack 
by the Indians. The day was all too short for the labor 
which religious zeal inspired, and not until the darkness 
rendered the stars visible did they desist. Of Nehemiah 
and his special escort it is recorded that they did not even 
take off their clothing while this rebuilding was going on, 
except for washing. 


Nehemiah’s faith is a good illustration of what faith 
really is. Faith is an active, not a passive, virtue; it is 
not, as it has sometimes been defined, just trusting to God ; 
it is trusting to God and keeping one’s powder dry. My 
objection to the faith-cure is that it is wanting in faith. 
Faith consists, not in believing that God will do for us 
what we can do for ourselves, but in undertaking to do 
with courage and hope the work he has given us to do 


‘ International Sunday-School Lesson for February 19, 1893.—Neh. iv., 9-21. 
2 Nehemiah, chapter ii. See graphic description of this exploration in 
” Lecture 44, from which I have borrowed in this 


**Stanley’s Jewish Chur 
paragraph. 
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-because he will help us. | 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews and see how the Biblé heroes 


to flight the armies of aliens. 
which finds what are the remedies with which God has 


‘‘It was in the darkness of the night that 
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Let the reader turn to the 


show their faith by their work. By faith Noah built an 
ark; by faith Abraham went on a pilgrimage; by faith 
Moses turned his back on Judea and became the great 
statesman of Hebrew history; by faith men subdued king- 
doms, wrought richness, waxed valiant in the fight, turned 
The real faith-cure is that 


provided mankind and uses them. To do nothing but 
pray is not faith; it is unfaith. 

And so, in the spiritual realm, faith is not leaving all to 
God. It is accepting God as a Friend, a Companion, a 
Helper, and doing the work which he gives us to do in the 
strength which he imparts. The Latin designation of Jesus 
Christ is Saviour, the Anglo-Saxon designation is Helper ; 
I sometimes wonder if our spiritual life would not have 
been more virile if we had used the Anglo-Saxon instead of 
the Latin form in our Bibles, Faith is looking for the door 
which God opens before us, seizing the opportunity which 
God offers us, fighting with bravery the battle to which 
God summons us, Faith puts on the armor of God, and 
does, and, having done all, still stands. The experiences 


_ of faith are experiences of courage, forcefulness, activity, 


life; never of laziness. It is never faith to leave to 
another, not even to God, to do what we can do ourselves, | 
for what we can do we are called to do by the voice of 
God. Faith is hearing and answering His voice. 


Christian Endeavor Topics, Daily Readings: February 
20—Sharing our happiness (Esther ix., 19-22) ; February 
21—-As we have opportunity (Gal. vi., 9, 10) ; February 22 
—Fellow-helpers to the truth (3 John 3-8) ; February 23 
—Supplying the wants of the saints (2 Cor. ix., 8—12) ; 
February 24—Giving love and sympathy (1 Thess. iv., 9- 


‘12) ; February 25—-Ready to distribute (1 Tim. vi., 17-21) ; 


February 26—Topic: Sending portions to others, What 


have we sent? (Neh. viii., 10; Acts iii., 5—9.) 


The Undimmed Vision 


Matthew vi., 22, 23 


Let thine eye be single, 
And no earth-born vision mingle 
With thy pure ideal. 
Then will its undimmed light 
Make all within thee bright 
And all around thee real. 


But if thine eye be double, 
Black care will rise to trouble 
And veil that light. 
Then blindly wilt thou grope, 
Cheated of faith and hope. 
By phantoms of the night. 
—Translated from the German. 


% 


‘To-morrow 


To morrow you have no business with. You steal if 
you touch to-morrow. It is God’s. Every day has in it 
enough to keep every man occupied, without concerning 
himself with the things that lie beyond.—Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


To morrow you will live, you always cry. 

In what country does this morrow lie 

That ’tis so mighty long ere it arrive? 

Beyond the Indies does this morrow live ? 

*Tis so far fetched, this morrow, that I fear 

’T will be both very old and very dear. 

To-morrow I will live, the fool does say : 

To-day itself’s too late ; the wise lived yesterday. 
—Maritial. 
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The Religious World 


er A final decision has been made by the 
Apostolic Delegate, Archbishop Satolli, 


Bishop Wigger Case 
fice. long been in controversy in the Roman 


Catholic diocese of Newark, N. J. The general charge which 
has been made against Bishop Wigger has been of an undue 
leaning toward Cahenslyism—that is, of a disposition to en- 
courage the founding of churches which should maintain the 
foreign nationality of the members as far as possible, and of a 
general intention to discourage liberalism and American ideas 
within the Church. Monsignor Satolli lays down specific direc- 
tions as to what shall be done with the parishes regarding which 
there have been disputes between Bishop Wigger and Father 
Killeen. These directions certainly amount to an adverse decis- 
ion upon Bishop Wigger’s former action, although the Bishop has 
been represented by the press as claiming that the decision was 
in his favor. The statement given to the press, evidently upon 
Monsignor Satolli’s authority, forms a new parish out of the two 


churches—St. Thomas’s and St. Henry’s—making the former, | 


or English church, the principal and the latter the subordinate, 
and directing the principal services to take place at St. Thomas's. 
It directs all sermons and instruction in both churches to be 
given in English. It is also understood that Monsignor Satolli 
has laid down the general principle that, whenever a congrega- 
tion is established with the use of a foreign tongue and a 
pastor speaking that tongue, this arrangement should be con- 
sidered only temporary, and that as quickly as possible the for- 
eign tongue should be discontinued, and what is considered the 
normal tongue should be adopted. 


The Andover House begins its second 
The Andover House year with renewed evidences of its right 

to exist. It is the American counter- 
part of Toynbee Hall, and comes nearer to realizing in this coun- 
try the work of that now famous social institution than any 
other attempt yet made. The House owes its existence to Pro- 
fessor W. J. Tucker, of Andover, and much of its success to Mr. 
Robert A. Woods, its Superintendent. " There are now associ- 
ated with him the Rev. John A. Bevington, who has been in 
residence from the beginning ; William B. Allis and R. C. Den- 
nison, of the last class of Andover; Alvin F. Sanborn, until 
recently editor of the “ Cottage Hearth ;” and Edwin A. Waldo, 
of Andover Seminary, who spends half of every week at the 
House. These men are seeking first to get a thorough knowl- 


_ edge of the life of the people among whom they live, and then 


to use that knowledge for the common welfare. In the House 
itself there is some sort of gathering on each evening of the 
week, except Monday and Thursday. There are classes in car- 
pentering, physics and chemistry, singing, gymnastics, a girls’ 
club, a class for the study and discussion of current history 
under George P. Morris, of the “ Congregationalist,” a military 
drill for the boys, and many other forms of work, besides the 
music hour at half-past eight on Sunday evenings. Each res’- 
dent of the House is encouraged to take up particular investiga- 


tion of some phase of the city’s life, such as popular amusc- 


ments, cheap lodging-houses, the causes of vice and crime, and 
especially to study carefully and wisely the questions at issue 
between Capital and Labor. The work already accomplished is 
great, and the promise for the future most encouraging. 


A reference to the death of Mrs. Penne- 

The Deathof father very properly follows our paragraph on 
Mrs. Pennefather The Andover House, for Mrs. Pennefather 
for years had been the héad of the Mildmay 

Deaconesses’ House in London, which is one of the most won- 
derful institutions of its kind in the world. Her husband was a 
clergyman of the Established Church, and she was a daughter 
of Admiral King, of Angley. In 1852 they moved to Barnett, 
North of London, where they organized the Association of Fe- 
male Workers, of which she was made the President, and which 
now numbers between seventeen and eighteen hundred, and 


whose field of operation reaches throughout the world. The 


as regards the matters which have so - 


first deaconesses’ institution had its birth in a little cottage at 
Barnett. In 1864 it removed to Mildmay, a densely populated 
part of London. There are now to be found a great circle of 
buildings, among them the Deaconesses’ House and Mission Hall, 
seating three thousand people, various schools, a dispensary, a 
most admirable hospital ; and these are but a center, with lines 
of influence which reach to various parts of London, and, in. 
deed, throughout the world. The mission field has been largely 
supplied with women workers trained in the Pennefather Homes. 
In Jaffa and Jamaica, in India and in Cyprus, in Malta and Af- 
ghanistan, Mildmay deaconesses have done and are doing 


effective work. The influence of Mrs. Pennefather has been > 


profoundly spiritual, and the Mission Conferences which have 
been held in the great hall from year to year are among the 
most remarkable religious assemblies in the Kingdom. Allto- 
gether we know of no institution, except Kaiserwerth on the 
Rhine, combining so many departments of activity, and so well 
worth a study by those who are anxious to be informed in the 
best methods of Christian work among the poor, the sick, and 
the outcast. 


_ We have seldom been more interested than 
by addresses recently delivered by two 
ladies—Mrs. Thomas H. Bird, who has 
what she calls a “Gospel Lunch” espe- 

cially for the inmates of the lodging-houses on the East Side in 

New York, and Miss Johnson, representing the Woman’s Col- 

lege Settlement in Rivington Street. Both are charming speak- 

ers, one magnetic and thrilling, and the other cultured and 
winning. Mrs. Bird’s work is among the human wrecks of our 


Rescue Work 
and 
Preventive : Work 


great city, and she surprised her audience by the information 


that a large proportion of those whom she found in the lodging- 
houses were American born. Who shall say that the days 
of heroism in Christian service are g 
leaves her home of luxury, and, going to a room on the East 
Side in New York, exchanges her clothing for a dress such as 
the poorest wear, in order that she may visit dance-houses 


_and lodging-houses to “rescue the perishing;” and when 
young ladies from the colleges, fitted to adorn any parlors, 


choose rather to become the friends and helpers of shiftless 
mothers and heedless children? One statement made by Mrs. 
Bird was in reply to the question, ‘“ Don’t you suppose those men 
come to your meetings just for the bread and coffee?” « Yes, 
I know that they do,” she replied; “but do you think I could 
tell Aungry men about the Bread of Life? No; I must first 
give them something to eat, and then they will pees to my mes- 


_Sage.” Miss Johnson told how the young street Arabs became 


the protectors of the ladies of the Settlement, and Mrs. Bird 
said that never in the fourteen months that her meetings have 
been carried on has she had the least disorder, and that she 
would not have police protection. While oracular men are 
confusing the question of how to reach the masses, these women 
of culture and wealth, in the spirit and method of Christ, are 
solving the problem. The College Settlement in Rivington 
Street and the Sunday Gospel Lunch in Madison Street are 
well worth a visit. 
of the new and 
Dedication at Salt Lake City attractive edifice of the First 
Congregational Church at Salt 

Lake City is an event worthy of more than a passing notice. 
The writer remembers attending service in the old building 
about eighteen years ago, when the Rev. Walter M. Barrows, 
D.D., was pastor, and has vivid recollections of a very unattract- 
ive and unchurchlike edifice. But the people who gathered 
there from the interior and the East were wise and devoted, and, 
in the face of great discouragements, have continued their work, 
until now their beautiful sanctuary is completed and dedicated. 
The church has had three pastors; viz, the Rev. Norman 
McLeod, who went to Salt Lake City when to do so required 
real heroism; the Rev. Walter M. Barrows, who left the church 
to be Secretary of the American Home Missionary Society; and 
for the past eight years the Rev. J. B. Thrall. The new building 


, occupies one of the finest locations in the city, is seventy-three 
by one hundred and twenty feet in area, is built of a beautiful 
gray sandstone, and in architecture is a modification of the 
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Romanesque. The erection of this church in the heart of the 
residence quarter, in connection with the fact that there are also 
several other Congregational churches, as well as Presbyterian, 
Episcopalian, Methodist, and others, in the city, shows as noth- 
ing else can the progress which has been made toward a better 
civilization in that home of the “ Latter-Day Saints.” We well 
remember when cannon were kept trained on the city, and when 
the presence of United States. soldiery was no mere formality. 
The chief city between the Rocky Mountains and the Sierras is 
already manifesting a new and finer life, and, as “cities make 
States,” the effect of civilization in Salt Lake City will sooner 
or later make itself felt throughout what must, ere long, be the 
great State of Utah. 


The recent inauguration of the Rev. Dr. 
Hamilton College Stryker as President of Hamilton College 

has a relation to the religious world quite 
as vital as that to the world of education, because Hamilton 
College is an institution from which many of our ablest and 
most successful ministers have graduated. It has held very 
much the same relation to New York State that Williams and 
Amherst have held to Massachusetts and Princeton to New Jer- 
sey. Among the distinguished ministers who have graduated 


there may be mentioned Albert Barnes, Edward Robinson, 


Henry Kendall, Herrick Johnson, James H. Ecob, David R. 
Breed, and George Hodges. Indeed, it is doubtful if any insti- 
tution in our country has sent out a more conspicuous company 
of workers, both into the home and foreign fields. Under the 
magnetic leadership of Dr. Anson J Upson, afterward of 
Albany, and later of Auburn Theological Seminary, the training 
in the department of Elocution and Oratory reached a degree 
of excellence unapproached in any other American college. But 
the power of Professor Upson went further than the mere train- 
ing of speakers. He and Professor Edward North, each equally 
notable in his own department, exerted an influence, both intel- 
lectual and spiritual, such as has been exerted by few college 
professors. Dr. Stryker brings to his new position an honor- 
able record, and the kind of gifts which are needed for success 
in such an office. 


The Broadway Tabernacle has called to 
its pastorate the Rev. Henry A. Stimson, 
D.D., of St. Louis. If he accepts, Dr. 
Stimson will be successor to Dr. William M. Taylor. Dr. 


Important Calls 


Stimson has been pastor in Minneapolis, in Worcester, and in 


St. Louis. He is a man of fine presence, an excellent preacher, 
and seems to us to be admirably adapted for the work which the 
Tabernacle must do in the future—a work which offers a large 
field for the rare executive gifts for which Dr. Stimson is dis- 
tinguished. Another interesting bit of news which comes to us 
is that Park Street Church in Boston, the church which for more 
than a generation has stood for the stiffest New England 
Calvinism, has called to its pulpit Dr. Lansing, of Worcester, 
who within a very few years was a pastor in the Methodist 
Church, and whose reason for leaving that body, if we remem- 
ber correctly, was a desire for a settled pastorate rather than 
dissatisfaction with its doctrines. Those are still living who can 
remember the time in which Park Street would have been 
hardly more willing to call a Methodist to its pulpit than a. Uni- 
tarian. Surely times change, and churches change with them ! 


The Rev. Dr. E. P. Goodwin, pastor of the 

An Anniversary First Congregational Church, Chicago, has 
just celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of 

his pastorate in that city. The church is one Of the largest in 
the Congregational communion, and has occupied an influential 
position for many years. Dr. Goodwin was the preacher at the 
first International Council in London in 1891, and his sermon 
Created quite a commotion because of its extreme conservatism ; 
as did his sermon before the American Board a few years be- 
fore, on account of its pronounced premillennialism. But though 
Dr. Goodwin’s theological views are not those most commonly 
accepted among the Congregational churches, his spirit has 
endeared him to those who differ most widely from him; and 
they bear glad witness to his pre-eminent consecration. It is a 
great thing to be pastor of one church for a quarter of a century, 
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especially in these times, and a still greater thing to retain such 
a position in a city like Chicago. Dr. Goodwin and his church 
are to be congratulated, and The Christian Union adds its felici- 
tations to those which have already been extended both by 
individuals and churches in various parts of our land. 


Dr. Van Dyke in New York, and Dr. S. 
J. McPherson in Chicago, have recently 
been speaking in very plain language 
concerning the appeal of the Prosecuting Committee in the 
Briggs case. Both declared that a large number of the best 
mien in the Church would be driven out if the spirit of the prose- 
cutors prevailed. Dr. McPherson’s sermon was entitled “ Hunt- 
ing Heresy versus Saving Souls.” He was careful to make it 
plain that he had little sympathy with Professor Briggs’s pecul- 
iar views, and equally careful to declare that the time has come 
for all who love liberty, and are still loyal to the Presbyterian 
Church, to voice their sentiments in no uncertain way. 


The report has reached us that some 
English Congregational ministers in York- 
shire are dissatisfied with the teaching 
of Professor Duff’s book entitled “ Old Testament Theology,” 
and that they have begun proceedings looking toward his re- — 
moval from Airedale College. The first stages of their attack 
were anything but encouraging, and, unless we are much mis- 
taken, his accusers will be no more successful against Professor 
Duff than were the Highlanders in their efforts to prevent Mar- 
cus Dods from becoming a theological professor in Edinburgh. 
The English people have little patience with heresy-hunting, as 
was shown in the disposal of the recent attempt to prosecute 
charges against Professor Davidson, of the Wesleyan College. 


Heresy-Hunting ” 


Heresy-Hunting ” 
Abroad 


The Salvation Army has no monopoly 

Self-Denial for Missions of the principle of self-denial in 
Christian work. About two years 

ago, four young ministers in England—namely, Charles A. Berry, 
R. F. Horton, H. Arnold Thomas, and Professor Armitage— 
issued an impassioned appeal in favor of a forward movement 
in the cause of foreign missions. They urged that one hundred 
new missionaries be sent out before the centenary of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society in 1895. The appeal has met an 
unexpected response. Already thirty-eight additional mission- 
aries have entered upon their labors, and the Society has reason 
to believe that the remainder will follow in the time appointed. 
Last year, in furtherance of this work, which is almost entirely 
among Congregationalists, an .appeal was issued for a Self- 
Denial Week, and as a result nearly $50,000 was added to the 
fund of the treasury. This year the directors ask for $125,000 
as the proceeds of a similar week. When it is remembered that 
the Salvation Army has collected $200,000 in such a week, and 
that the aggregate wealth of the Congregational churches is — 
much greater than that of the Army, the call does not seem to 
be presumptuous. The English missionaries are doing quite as 
good work as our own, showing quite as fine heroism, and keep- 
ing quite as close to the teachings of the Scriptures, and they 
are allowed the same liberty as pastors at home. A thousand 
imaginary difficulties may be raised against such a plan, which 
all disappear in practical work. When the American Board 
adopts the same principle as the London Missionary Society, it 
may issue its appeal for a Self-Denial Week, and be sure that 
the churches will give quite as liberal a response as those in 
England. 
The Third Decennial Missionary Con- 
An Appeal from India ference, which recently met in Bombay, 
has issued a call to the Christian 

churches in Europe, America, Australasia, and Asia for more 
helpers. It says that the work among educated and English- 
speaking classes has reached a crisis, and that there is in India 
a demand for men of consecrated culture to labor among think- 
ing men; that medical missionaries are required; and that the 
women of India appeal for relief to the Christian women of the 
world. ‘Scores of missionaries,” says the call, “ should be set 
apart to promote the production of Christian literature,” and they 
should be the very best and most carefully educated men and 
women. Industrial schools are also needed to help in develop- 
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ing robust character in Christian youth, and to open to them 
new avenues for honest work. All these helpers are called for 
in addition to the great demand for preachers and teachers 
among the outcast classes. There is a wonderful intensity in 
these words: “ Face to face with 284,000,000 in this land, for 
whom in this generation you, as well as we, are responsible, we 
ask, Will you not speedily double the number of laborers? Will 
you not also lend your choicest pastors to labor for a term of 
years among the millions who can be reached through the Eng- 
lish tongue?” There is the same urgency in this utterance as in 
that which came from Dr. Pentecost, who insists that other spas- 
tors ought to follow his example and go into India, for a lim- 
ited if not for a long time, to preach to the English-speaking 


population. 
“The Maine Band” 
By E. G. Porter 


Much interest was awakened last summer by the decision of 
five members of the graduating class at Andover to begin their 
ministry as near together as possible in some difficult and 
neglected field. As the sociological and evangelistic problem in 
our cities had been carefully studied at the Seminary, and fittingly 
embodied in the Andover House in Boston, the other problem— 
perhaps equally difficult and less attractive, that of the country 
church—seemed to these young men to be worthy of their best 
efforts. They saw the perils of practical heathenism in many 
a New England parish remote from populous centers, and they 
resolved to give themselves to this sphere of Christian work. 

Accordingly, they communicated with the secretaries of mis- 
sionary societies in New Hampshire and Maine, and, after a 
thorough investigation of localities, they accepted overtures from 
Franklin County, Maine, where several pastorless churches— 
not far apart—were ready to co-operate with them in this unique 
and hopeful experiment. 

They were ordained in September by an ecclesiastical 
Council, convened at Farmington, the county seat, under the 


auspices of the old and flourishing Congregational church, © 


whose pastor was deeply interested in the project, and extended 
a hearty welcome in behalf of the neighboring churches. 


The five men composing this Andover Band—as they are - 


called in Maine—come from four of the New England States, 
and are all vigorous, earnest, willing workers. 

Having just returned from a week’s lecture campaign among 
them, I take pleasure in giving what may perhaps be the first 
report of their interesting undertaking. 3 

1. They are contented and happy in their work. Everything 
is new to them, and they have brought to it the inspiration of a 
noble purpose. Difficulties they expected to find, and so they 
are not daunted when they encounter them. On the contrary, 
the very things which to many would be discouraging at the 


start, serve only to quicken their impulses and challenge an out- 


lay of their combined and well-directed strength. They would 
not thank me for saying that they are self-denying ; for that is 
expected of every true minister of Christ. And these men are 
simply trying to do their duty, under conditions which to them 
are very attractive because they are hard. 

2. They have been well received in their several parishes. It 
was to be expected that the few faithful ones in each church 


would welcome them; but the fact is that there are few indeed in . 
the whole community who do not express their gratification both — 
with the men themselves and with their plan of operations. In 


one or two places, possibly, some jealous brother of another 


denomination may be silent or suspicious, but such an attitude | 
is not justified by the open-hearted and charitable methods of | 
our band; and where it existed I am happy to say it is rapidly If 


disappearing. 
3. They are developing the co-operative plan. 
each one lives in a particular parish, and gives a large share of 


his time to it, he is not installed over it in the ordinary exclusive 


sense, but holds himself in readiness to help the other members 


of the band as occasion may require. Being free from domes- 


tic ties, they can work together with great effectiveness. Besides 
frequent pulpit exchanges, two or more of their number will 


hold joint services at a given place during the week, and so. 


double their forces and secure a corresponding gain in favor. 
4. They are fruitful in resources. Knowing how some things 


are done in other places, and believing in the possibility of ini- 


tiating improvements anywhere, they have studiously gone to 


work to survey their own field, learn its precise wants, and invent 


ways and means for supplying them. This has been their chief 


task thus far; and they have shown no little sagacity in grasp- 
ing the main elements of the problem which confronted them. 


Although 
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Already they have drawn good congregations to the neglected 
churches, and dealt out to them generous portions of the Bread 
of Life. They have circulated easily among the people, and won 
their confidence and affection. They have instituted various 
meetings for prayer, singing, charitable work, literary exercises, 
lyceum lectures, etc. They have instructed the young, visited 
the sick, encouraged the timid, cautioned the wayward, and— 
hardest of all—they have reconciled certain brethren who had 
long been alienated by outstanding differences. One of the 
band has persuaded his people to build a fine row of horse-sheds 
where none existed before; and the result appears in an in- 
creased attendance at all the services. Another, I believe, has 
organized a choir. One, by a mutual arrangement, holds a part 
of his Sunday services in a church of a different name. An- 
other goes out six or eight miles regularly to preach in an 
adjoining town ; and several conduct neighborhood meetings in — 
district school-houses and private dwellings. 


Gleanings 


—The Catholic Summer School of America has acquired pos- 
session of 450 acres of property on Lake Champlain, a short 
distance south of Plattsburg. The propertyis known as the 
Armstrong farm, and is-valued at $100,000. 3 

-—tThe longevity of the members of the Society of Friends is 
shown by the denominational obituary for last year, just issued 
in England. The deaths of members in Great Britain and Ire- 
land numbered 278. There were no fewer than sixty-two at 
eighty years and above, and the average age at death was above 
sixty-one years. 

_—The Trustees of Lane Seminary, in Cincinnati, have voted 


to relieve Professor Henry Preserved Smith from duty, on his 


own application, at the end of the present term ; the vacation 
to last until after the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church has passed upon his case. The chair of Dr. Roberts, 
who has been a constant opponent of Professor Smith, has been 
declared vacant at the end of the present term. 

_ —Bishop Frederick Courtney, who has been invited to offi- 
ciate in the Diocese of Massachusetts for a month, was born in 
Plymouth, England, and, after serving in several parishes in that 
country as a priest, he came to the United States. He was an 
assistant of Dr. Morgan, in St. Thomas’s Church, New York 
City, from 1876 to 1880, rector of St. James’s Church in Chi- 


cago for the next two years, and then of St. Paul’s in Boston 


for six. He was elected Bishop of Nova Scotia in 1888. 
—During the month of February there are being held four 
Sunday evening services in the Church of the Covenant of this 


city (Dr. Mcllvaine), of unusual interest. On February 5 there 
‘was a Salvation Army meeting conducted by the Chief of Staff 
and other officers. February 12 a paper on “ Tenement-Houses ” 
will be read by the Rev. William T. Elsing, and on February 19 
one on “ Lodging-Houses,” by A. F. Irvine. On February 25 
a paper on “The Children of the Poor ” will be read by J. A. 
Riis. 


Ministerial Personals 

CONGREGATIONAL 
—E. O. Jameson, of Millis, Mass., has resigned. 
—H. M. Bowden, of Portland, Conn., accepts a call to Braddock, Pa. . 
—I. W. McKeever, of Ludington, Mich., accepts a call to Bunker Hill, Ill. 
—C. A. Gleason accepts a call to Wakeman, O. 
—G. W. Marsh accepts a call to Cumberland, Wis. 
—S. 5S. Condo, of Canton, O., has resigned. 
—W. F. English was installed as pastor of the church in East Windsor, 


Conn., on January 25. 


—E.,H. Hall, of the First Church of Cambridge, Mass., has resigned. 
—E. F. Wheeler, of North Wilbraham, Mass., accepts a call to the Church of 


the Redeemer, St. Louis, Mo. 
PRESBYTERIAN 


—James Mitchell, of the First Church of New Bedford, Mass., has resigned. 

—A. R. Olney was installed as pastor of the Jermain Memorial Church of - 
West Troy, N. Y., on February 1. 

—William Durant will be installed as pastor of the First Church of Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., on February 15. 

—T.R. Smith, for fourteen years pastor of the Westminster Church of Buffalo, 
N. Y., has resigned. 
_—J. R. McClements has become pastor of the Oak Lane Church, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

—W. P. Lee was installed as pastor of the West Side Church of Germantown, 
Pa., on January 17. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—A. P. Underhill has become rector of the Church of the Good Shepherd 
(P. E.), Brooklyn, N. Y.; Dr. H. B. Cornwell becomes rector emeritus. 

—T. E. Calvert has become assistant in Trinity Church (P. E.), Buffalo. N.Y. | 

—S. T. Graham, of Norwalk, Conn., has been elected rector of Trinity Church 
(P. E.), Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

—Silas Curtis, a prominent Free Will Baptist minister, died on January 27, 
at Concord, N. Y., at the age of eighty-eight. | ; 
—Pitt Dillingham, of Uxbridge, Mass., has received a call from the Unitarian 

church of Brockton. 
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Books and Authors 


Payne’s History of America’ 


This work is an analytical study of the under-currents 
of human development, and combines, better than any 
historical work of which we know, the sociological and the 
historical in one. Whether we estimate it from the stand- 
point of plan or theory, of thoroughness or vigor of presen- 
tation, it offers features new to the treatment of American 
history. Of the two portions of which this volume is made 
up, each demands separate attention, as each is in reality, 
though not in theory, a distinct whole, calling forth quite 
distinct methods of conception and analysis. In the one 
part is given a masterly summing up of the movement 
of forces which led to the discovery, in the other is the 
first installment—to be completed in the second volume— 
of a study of Aboriginal America, a study which we may 
fitly consider as a chapter in comparative anthropology. 
The first part is more strictly historical, the second 
economic and sociological. 

It is in the first book that Mr. Payne reveals the breadth 
of his plan. The America of which he writes is not the 
isolated America of the earlier historians; it is the most 
remarkable of the many states which have shared in the 
renaissance of modern civilization ; to know America, he 
says, one must keep constantly in view the general con- 
temporary states of the Old World. With this breadth 
there is the necessary concomitant depth; Mr. Payne has 
a clear idea of what the modern world demands of a 
historian. Too many of the latter class attach more 
importance to the revealing of new facts than to'the estima- 
tion of men and things. In this work few new facts have 
been brought to light, but on every page there are new 
estimates, broad touches, a searching for the under forces 
and influences, the discovery of which makes up the logic 
of history. The view which dominates the work, and 
which becomes apparent at once in the discussion of the 
discovery, is dangerously near the fatalistic conception 
that sees in all results the inevitable outworking of gradu- 
ally accumulating forces, slow-moving, sometimes sinking 
almost to a disappearance, then emerging with renewed 
energy, accumulating strength as human civilization pro- 
gresses. These forces, which are here called “historical 
processes,” in part theoretical, in part historical, do show 
that here, as elsewhere in history, different men in different 
generations were continually working toward the same end 
in different ways. The outcome of these forces, some 
physical, some economic, some speculative, was the dis- 
covery of America. 2 

In the second book the views presented are even more 
novel, Mr. Payne’s first idea is to discover the physical, 
social, and economic conditions which underlay the life of 
the aborigines, in order to show that their influence is 
necessary to explain the course of American history traced 
from the discovery as a starting-point. Exclusive Euro- 
pean causes are not sufficient; there was a life, an accumu- 
lation of influences, some strong, others weak, here as well. 
European causes affected chiefly the history of the eastern 
coast, but there are also the south, the west, and the north 
of the pan-America of which Mr. Payne writes. 

Taken by itself, this careful analysis of aboriginal life is 
really a sociological study for the purpose of explaining 
why the people of the pre-Columbian era never rose out of 
the stages of barbarism and savagery into civilization. It 
also attempts to explain three stages, and to show the 
physical and religious characteristics which make possible 
the next higher stage and characterize it. He studies 
climate, geography, tides, and trade winds, and in explain- 
ing the influence of environment he enters upon an exceed- 
ingly able and novel discussion of the relation of man’s 
progress to the animal and food supply furnished by nature 
to man, and the reciprocal influence of religious and eco- 
nomic life. In this discussion he lays down certain prin- 
ciples, which may be summarized as follows: In the 
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primitive state the progress of man is dependent in an 
increasing degree upon the conditions with which nature 
has surrounded him. This being so, it is a deducible fact 
that advance in social and economic life follows the sub-| 


 gtitution of an artificial for a natural basis of subsistence. 


The rapidity of such advance will depend on the readiness 
with which this can be accomplished, which will further 
depend on the animal and vegetable life amidst which 
aboriginal man’s lot has fallen. Man of the New World 
was but scantily equipped for the secular race toward 
the goal of civilization ; he had few domestic animals— 
only the llama and paco—no milch animals at all, that im- 
portant element which has formed the economical basis of 
the Old World life. In the matter of vegetable suste- 
nance, fruits standing lowest—that is, first utilized—roots 
intermediate, and cereals highest in the scale of progress, 
Mr. Payne shows that even though the New World was 
strong in its variety of vegetable species, yet as regards 
cereals it was weak, and nothing worthy the name of civil- 
ization has ever been founded on any other agricultural 
basis than cereals. Maize alone does not develop invent- 
iveness or advanced agricultural method. Thus none of 
the American aborigines had risen to the stage of civiliza- 
tion. 

Enough has been said to show the novelty of Mr. 
Payne’s conclusions. His argument is not complete, and 
further discussion may well await the appearance of the 
second volume. 


Miss Briscoe’s Stories! 


It is not yet two years since Miss Briscoe’s first pub- 
lished story, ‘‘ How the Spirit Moved Cynthia,” appeared 
in the columns of The Christian Union, and was widely 
recognized as a piece of literary work of uncommon fresh- 
ness and promise. There was anew note in it, and a touch 
already sure and effective. Within the brief period which 
has passed since that story arrested attention, Miss Briscoe 
has become very generally known, and has made her place 
among that group of young writers of fiction whose varied 
work is distinctly the most original and promising contem- 
porary literary production on this continent. The pub- 
lication of this volume offers fit opportunity for a brief 
characterization of the short story as Miss Briscoe writes 
it; for, so far, she has not tried her hand ata novel. 

Perhaps the first quality which strikes the reader of this 
volume is that rare and priceless quality, freshness of 
spirit and style. Miss Briscoe has no conventional mod- 
els before her; she is embarrassed by no literary traditions ; 
she is frank, sincere, unhackneyed. She writes as one 


more interested in getting her story told than in calling 


attention to her manner of telling it. She shows a true 
artistic feeling in her lack of egotism and her absorption 


in her work. She is wholly engaged with her material and 


her characters; and she stands aside that nothing may 
come between her reader and the bit of life she is portray- 
ing. Her interest in the little drama she unfolds is intense 
and wholly human; it is enough for her that it is a bit of 
life. She does not philosophize about it; she is absorbed 
in it; heart and imagination are engaged no less than in- 
tellect ; and the result is a freshness of feeling, a directness 
of method, and a simplicity of style not only very attract- 
ive, but full of suggestions of growth and power. 

The story which gives its title to the volume, “ Perchance 
to Dream,” discloses another quality in which Miss Bris- 
coe’s work is strong: the quality of imagination. There 
is behind much of Miss Briscoe’s work a background of 
deeper motivity and more delicate and powerful forces 
than can be fully worked out in the story. The mind is 
stimulated by the presence of thoughts or motives which 


are suggested rather than clearly indicated, and which, for 


that very reason, give the work added impressiveness. 
This background of deeper and richer life Miss Briscoe does 
not always make the most of, for the reason that the effect- 
ive use of it is dependent on a knowledge that comes only 


1 Perchance to Dream, and Other Stories. By Margaret Sutton Briscoe. 


Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $1.25. 
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to maturity, and cannot be wholly supplied by insight or 
intuition. That she uses it at all is significant of the vitality 
of her study of life, and her power of identifying herself 
with it, and it is one of the qualities which hints at her 
richest possible development. 

The constructive faculty disclosed in these stories is 
adequate, and promises to become more effective and re- 
sourceful with practice. Miss Briscoe evidently has stories 
to tell; life presents itself to her in its dramatic-aspects, 
and there is evidence that she will not lack abundance of 


material. Facility, variety, and force in the handling of 


that material will come to her with that practice which 
forms the inevitable training of the artist. It is a prime 
quality in a writer of fiction to have a story to tell, and this 
volume is strong in this basal quality. The characters are 
well drawn, and stand out clearly ; they do not repeat each 
other, nor are they blurred by vagueness of conception. 
It is in the powerful realization of individuality that young 
writers oftenest show their limitations of experience, and 
Miss Briscoe is not free from these limitations. But she 
sees clearly what she does see, and life will constantly dis- 
close itself to her in fresh and more definite influences, 
motives, and characters. Her conversations are noticeably 
natural, easy, and well sustained; and in all the minor 
matters of her art she shows a keen professional instinct. 

It is, after all, in the soundness of her methods and atti- 
tude, and in the depth and fullness of her sympathy, that 
Miss Briscoe discovers the greatest promise. The Russian 
sketches which have recently appeared in these columns— 
notably the story entitled “It is the Custom ”—showed 
not only admirable qualities of literary skill, but were full 
of genuine power: grasp of the deeper motives, insight 
into the tragic experiences, sustained power in handling 
difficult themes. Miss Briscoe has done admirable work, 
and her sincerity, devotion to her art, and reverence for 
life promise much for the future. 


% 


Charles Lamb is not only a well of English undefiled, but an 
inexhaustible fountain of humor and wise comment. There are 
very few English writers who furnish so much material for so 
many uses. During the last decade Lamb has had the most 
thorough and loving study, with the result of the publication of 
a definitive edition of his works, of more than one admirable 
biography, and of a great number of selections from and new 
editions of his complete works. One of the best known of the 
American students of Lamb is Mr. Ernest D. North, who con- 
tributed to Dr. Martin’s “ In the Footprints of Charles Lamb” 
a bibliography which is the most complete that has yet ap- 
peared. Mr. North has now edited 7he Wit and Wisdom of 
Charles Lamb, with Anecdotes by his Contemporaries, a little 
volume which takes its place in the popular series of “ Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York). “ Lamb,” 
says Walter Pater, “was essentially an essayist of the true 
family of Montaigne— never judging systemwise of things, but 
fastening on particulars,’ saying all things, as it were, on chance 
occasion only, and by way of pastime, and yet succeeding, thus 
‘glimpsewise,’ in catching and recording more frequently than 
others ‘the gayest, happiest attitude of things.’” It is this 
quality which Mr. North, with true insight, emphasizes in his 
brief introduction as that quality in Lamb which makes him so 
fascinating to his readers, and which fills his pages with so much 
material that may be taken from its context without losing its 
freshness or its completeness. As literary critic, shrewd com- 
mentator on life, and humorist, Lamb had almost equal gifts, 
while his conversation and his correspondence are full of the 
same unmistakable flavor. - In this little volume Mr. North 
has made a representative selection of Lamb’s own words and 
of stories about him, which is not only complete in itself and 
may beguile many a spare moment, but which will serve as an 
admirable introduction to the more thorough reading of this 
most delightful and lovable of English writers. 


Readers of The Christian Union need no introduction to Dr. 


Charles C. Abbott, who has often contributed to our columns i 


characteristic nature studies, and in whose latest book, Recent 
Rambles; or, In Touch with Nature (The J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia), some of these familiar sketches are 


included, with many others which will be entirely fresh to our 


readers. Dr. Abbott had the good fortune to grow up on inti- 
mate terms with Nature, and his intercourse with her has never 
lost the zest and freedom of that quality. It is one thing to 
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approach the study of natural phenomena and the observation 
of natural life from the scientific side and with a purely scien- 
tific interest; it is a very different thing to have grown up as a 
boy in the fields and woods and along rivers, with an open eye, 
a tireless curiosity, and a generous imagination. Dr. Abbott 
had the boyish intimacy, and he now has the scientific observa- 
tion, so that he has an exceptionally strong equipment for the 
work which he delights to do, and which he does, as a rule, 
extremely well. He combines very happily the results of 
observation and the sentiment of a man who knows Nature and 
loves her, and whose pursuit is primarily one of feeling and in- 
telligence rather than of mere fact-gathering, At his best, his 
writing has a very charming quality of freshness andj ease, with 
a certain humor and quaintness which make it eminently attract- 
ive. Like most writers, his work is uneven. One cannot 
always be en rapport with nature, nor always command the 
utmost felicity of style; but at his best—and a writer ought 
to be judged by his best—Dr. Abbott holds a high place among 
American observers and recorders of nature. This volume is 
very beautifully made, and contains some very delicate illustra- 


_ tive work. The best of these, to those who appreciate his qual- 


ity, will be the frontispiece, with a characteristic portrait of the 
author. 


_ Mr. William Connor Sydney, whose very interesting work on 
“ England and the English in the Eighteenth Century ” has 
been widely read, has prepared another and similar study deal- 
ing with Social Life in England from the Restoration to, 
the Revolution, 1660-1690. ‘(Macmillan & Co., New York.) 
There are few fields of inquiry more interesting than that of 
social life and habit, and there are few works relating to English 
history more entertaining than Mr. Sydney’s volumes covering 
the eighteenth-century period. ‘That century, for obvious rea- 


‘sons, was peculiarly full of interest from the standpoint from 


which Mr. Sydney approached it, and the life of the coffee- 
house, the theater, the palace, the street, the pleasure-garden, 
and the drawing-room, as described in those volumes, is full of 
variety and of charm. In this volume Mr. Sydney has a less 
interesting period to deal with—the period of transition and reac- 
tion, gross and in certain aspects of its life licentious, but not 
lacking in brilliant and picturesque figures. Mr. Sydney char: 
acterizes the Restoration and describes English sentiment with 
regard to it; gives a sketchy but interesting picture of the state 
of the country by a brief account of the leading towns and the 
condition of the leading manufactures ; sets out at some length 


the condition of the clergy, of the gentry, and of the rural popu- 
‘lation; gives an account of the city of London and of the life 


that went on init, both good and evil; describes its amuse- 


‘ments, with their inclination toward the disreputable ; comments 


on Court morals, private amusements (among others, “dumb 
crambo ”’), and fills in his pictures with references to persons, ~ 
pageants, books,‘dress, and other details. This list of books 
referred to at the end of the volume shows how wide a research 


of reading lies back of this single volume, and how many 
‘sources have contributed to its interest. 


Readers of Tennyson will find Mr. Arthur Waugh’s Alfred, 


Lord Tennyson: A Study of His Life and Works, a very help- 
ful volume. It was practically completed before the death of 
_Lord Tennyson, and its appearance shortly after that event was 


not the result of any haste on the part of the writer. Its main 


value lies in the thread of biography which runs through it, and 
which unites and sets in chronological order the works of the ~ 


great poet. The biographical material is slender, for Tennyson 
was the most reticent and retiring of men, but it is sufficient for 
the purpose. ._ The book is essentially an account of the life- 
work of Tennyson, with enough personal history to give that 
work its proper background. The story of the development of 
Tennyson’s mind and art, as revealed in his work, is very clearly 
told. The order of the poems is given, the circumstances 
under which they were written are described, and the poems 
themselves are analyzed and explained. The book supplies the 
necessary link to Tennyson’s works, by recalling the conditions 
and personal history out of which that work grew. Mr. Waugh © 
has performed his task with admirably good taste, and has let 
the poet’s work tell its own story, so far as is possible. The 


book is very handsomely made, and contains a number of inter- 
_ esting illustrations. (Tait, Sons & Co., New York.) 


When Professor Henry Morley announced his intention of 
writing a history of English literature in twenty volumes, it 


seemed like an almost impossible task, but the ninth volume of 
English Writers has already been published, and Professor 


Morley has brought his readers down to Spenser and his time. 
The volume follows the careful method pursued from the begin- 


ning: the method of painstaking investigation, and the elaborate 
_ setting forth of facts bearing on the development of English lit- 
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erature, and on the life and works of its writers. In this volume 
Professor Morley treats chiefly of Spenser, Raleigh, Sir Philip 
Sidney, Lyly, Peele, Greene, Lodge, Marlowe, Francis Bacon, 
and Richard Hooker. Around these central] figures he collects 
a great amount of information, and through their works he 
traces the movement of English literature in their time. It is a 
connected story which he tells, however, and not simply the 
record of prominent English writers. He deals in this volume, 
for instance, with the Italian influence, with the influence of 
Montaigne’s essays, and with all the minor currents which 
affected English literary development. (Cassell & Co., New 
York.) 


The latest addition to Heath’s “ English Classics” is Shel- 
ley’s lyrical drama, Prometheus Unbound, edited by Miss Vida 
D. Scudder. Miss Scudder has not only supplied a helpful 
series of notes, but contributes to the volume an interesting 
group of suggestions toward a comparison of Shelley’s poem 
with the “Prometheus Bound” of A®schylus. The book 
contains, in addition, a carefully worked out introduction, which 
appeared, if we mistake not, in the form of two articles in the 
“ Atlantic Monthly ” last autumn, presenting a very interesting 
interpretation of the drama as the elaboration of a myth and 
also as a work of art. (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 


The reading and studying public owe a great debt of gratitude 
to Mr. W. I. Fletcher, the librarian of Amherst College, and to 
his associates in preparing the /udex to General Literature 
which they call the “ A. L. A.” (American Library Association) 
Index. It admirably supplements the useful “ Poole’s Index.” 
The latter classifies and indexes current periodical literature ; the 
present work does the same thing for books which treat several 
subjects under one book-title. Very wisely, the lines as to the 
exact scope of the work have not been too closely drawn. The 
arrangement and typographical work are excellent. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. $5.) 


Books for Children 


Life and Sylvia, by Josephine Balestier (United States 
Book Company, New York), is a delightful sketch with serious 
defects. It makes the adult reader for the moment a child 
longing for the power which makes the grown-up life seem 
so free, so forceful, so attractive. But would a child’s mind be 
enriched by this story? Perhaps it is just as well that the child 
of eight years old should learn the lesson of doubt and distrust 
and should question the motive of each kindly act; yet one 
wishes the children to keep as long as possible that unquestion- 
ing faith which is one of the charms of childhood. The book is 
charmingly written. 

The Kaaterskill Fatries (Fowler, Wells & Co., New York), 
by Anna Olcott Commelin, is a pleasant story. Its name in- 
dicates its local color, its heroes and heroines. The book is in 
part a memorial to Katharine Ripley Noyes, whose graceful 
illustrations enrich it. 

Indian Wigwams and Northern Campfires (Hunt & Eaton, 
New. York), by Egerton R. Young, is, as its title. indicates, a 
story of hunts and hunters, of camps and campers. The book 
is well illustrated. : 

The Conways (Lee & Shepard, Boston), by Effie W. Mer- 
riman, is the story of a group of cousins, two girls and two boys ; 
one brother and sister brought up in a city home under the train- 
ing of a fashionable mother, the other sister and brother brought 
up under a wise, gentle, refined mother in a country home. The 
teachings of the country home develop beautiful characters in 
the country boy and girl, and exert permanent influence on the 
city brother and sister. 

Letters to a Little Girl, by Helen Ekin Starrett (Searle & 
Gorton, Chicago), is of purely didactic character. The letters 
are on such subjects as “ Something About Table Manners,” 
‘“ Dress and Personal Belongings,” “* Companions and Friends.” 
It is well written, and has enough of the story element to attract 
an imaginative child. 

A Battle and a Boy, by Blanche Willis Howard (Tait, Sons 
& Co., New York), is a boy’s story, with a foreign background 
and foreign characters. The book is attractive, as all of Miss 
Howard’s books are, but lacks the particular charm that usually 
lingers like a pleasant memory in the minds of this author’s 
readers. 

Where Duty Lies, by Silas K. Hocking (Frederick Warne & 
Co., New York), contains the elements of a fine dramatic story, 
but falls far short of its promise, probably through haste in 
writing. There are situations in the book which, had they been 
Carefully worked out, would have made the book notable. The 
profanity in the book is wholly unnecessary, and a serious bletm- 
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ish. The hero and heroine are fine characters; one wishes they 
had had a more careful setting. 

Chim, His Washington Winter (Charles L. Webster & Co., 
New York), by Madeline Vinton Dahlgren, is the story of a 
dog’s life. The intelligence of the dog redeems the book from 
utter inanity; the people of the book, when not vulgar, would 
justify the appointment of a lunacy commission. 


% 


Literary Notes 


—The proofs of a sermon on the gains of growing old were 
corrected by Phillips Brooks a few days before his death. It is 
to be published by Dutton under the title of ““The Good Wine 
at the Feast’s End.” 

—Professor A. S. Hardy, of Dartmouth, who is reported to 
have been selected as editor of the “ Cosmopolitan,” is a Bos- 
tonian by birth, and a son of the late Alpheus Hardy. He is 
both an instructor in mathematics and a writer of novels. 

—‘‘ Flatobogen ”’ is the title of a book of great value which 
is nowin the Royal Library at Copenhagen. It was written 
about 1370 by two priests, Magnus Thornhallson and John 
Thordarson. This book is to be exhibited at the Columbian . 
Exposition, and an American war-ship is to be sent to Copen- 
hagen to bring it over. The book is insured-for $30,000. 

—lIn view of the expiration of copyright on the first edition 
of D. G. Mitchell’s “ Reveries of a Bachelor,” the Messrs. 
Scribner announce for immediate issue, in uniform style, from’ 
new plates, author’s complete editions of the “* Reveries” and 
‘ Dream Life,” at 30 cents each. Portions of the “ Reveries ” 
are still protected by copyright, and the copyright on “ Dream 
Life” will not expire until 1894. 

—Miss J. L. and Mr. J. B. Gilder, the editors of the “ Critic,” 
have acquired the controlling interest in that paper hitherto 
held by Mr. Charles E. Merrill. Mr. Joseph B. Gilder succeeds 
Mr. Merrill in the presidency of the Critic Company. Miss 
Gilder and her brother founded the “ Critic” in January, 1881, 
and have always been its editors. Since the beginning of the 
present year the paper has appeared in a new dress of type, and 
illustrations have been introduced. Literature, the editors state, 
will continue to hold the first place in its columns, but an effort 
will be made to render the paper more attractive to the general 
reader. The “Critic ” holds a pre-eminence among distinctively 
American literary journals which has been earned by many 
years of careful and conscientious work. We wish it still greater 
success in its new career. 


Books Received 


THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, CHICAGO # 
Peet, Rev. S. D. Mound-Builders. Vol. 
MERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
French Reader. 75 cts. 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Rousseau’s Emile; on Education. by W. H. Payne. 
P. DUTTON & CO., NEW YO 
Fairbairn, A. M., D. D. (Christ in the Centuries, and Other Sermons. $1.25. 
RPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Wicks, Frederick. The "Veiled Hand. 50 cts. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Nash, Francis P. Two Satires of Juvenal. $1. 25. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW Y 
Life and Adventures of James P. Beckwourth. Edited by Charles G. Leland. 


Russia. under Alexander III. Translated by J. Morrison and edited by Felix 
olkhovsky. 
Strauss, Dr. D. F. The Life of Jesus. Translated by George Eliot. 
Watson, William. Poems. $1 25. 
Scott, Sir Walter, Bart. Rob Roy. $1.25. 

MARIGOLD PRINTING CO., BRIDGEPORT 


Dreyspring, 


$4.5 50. 


- Nichols, Rev. G. W., 7 D. Miscellanies and —. 


- C. M’CLURG & CO., CHIC 
MacKie, Charles P. The Last Vuyages of the Admiral of the Ceuiii Sea. 


7 
Thwaites, Reuben G. Our Cycling Tour in $1.50. 
Hyde, W. T. C. oe It? 
Kirkland a E.S. A Short History of English Literature for Young Peo- 
. $1.50 
D. MERRILL CO., NEW YORK 
King, Annie B. Our Children of the Slums. 50 cts. 
Hoyt, Wayland, D.D. At His Feet. $1 ; 
Banks, Martha B. Mine. §1. 
H. REVELL CO., NEW YO 
sore A. H. An Introdactian to the Books of P song Nehemiah, and Esther, 


Rev.*A. T., D.D. The Hand on the Plough. 2octs. 
Pierson, Rev. A. T.. D.D. The Dove inthe Heart. 2o0cts. 
STILLMAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Densmore, Emmet, M.D. How Nature Cures. 
THE STUDENT PUBLISHING CO., HARTFORD 
Harper, President William R. Inductive Bible Studies. 
TAIT, SONS & CO., NEW YORK 
Fenn, George M. The Grand Chaco. $1.50. 
Greenwood, Grace. Stories and Sketches. $1. 
PUBLISHING HOUSE, BOSTON 
Deere, Rev. G. H., D.D. Prayer. 25 cts. 
Tucker, Rev. William, D.D. Atonement. 25 cts. 
HOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Barrett, Rev. R. S Building. 25 cts. 


Rowbotham, John F. pe Private Life of the Great Composers. $2. 
WOODWARD & CO. BALTIMORE 
Picturesque Guide to the World’s Fair. 


$1.50. 
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Correspondence 


In Memoriam 


Zo the Editors of The Christian Union: 
Uplifted high in heart and hope are we, 
Until we doubt not that for one so true 
There must be other, nobler work to do. 

— Tennyson. 

It is well known that the late lamented 

Eben Norton Horsford gave a liberal 

portion of his fortune for the endowment 

of the library of Wellesley College and 


_ the establishment of sabbatical years for 


the professors. It is less well understood 
that from the date of the death of the 
founder he took not only the inspiring 
interests but the wearying cares of the 
College upon his heart with the solicitude 
of a guardian and the tenderness of a 
father. 

To recognize this fact, as well as to give 
some outward expression, however inade- 
quate, to a grief that in the first weeks of 
this loss seems inconsolable, the evening 
of the Day of Prayer for Colleges was set 
apart at Wellesley for a memorial service. 

The day that had already witnessed the 
burial rites of Boston’s most beloved son, 
Bishop Phillips Brooks—a Trustee of the 
College—was rendered doubly impressive 
in the elegiac atmosphere of the chapel, 
Thursday evening, January 26, when there 
were gathered with Professor Horsford’s 
family nearly a thousand teachers, students, 
and friends, to offer this last poor tribute 
of affection to the memory of the loyal 
friend and patron. 

Appropriate floral decorations adorned 
the desk and filled each convenient space 
of the rostrum. An exquisite requiem ser- 
vice for the opening and closing exercises 
was conducted by Professor Junius Hill, 
the College musical director, aided by the 
organist and Beethoven Society. 

Dr. Alexander McKenzie, who had 
preached the annual sermon in the morn- 
ing, spoke again for nearly an hour of this 
friend to whom he had stood in the happy 
relation of pastor and fellow-worker for 
more than a quarter of a century. 

The speaker briefly outlined the life of 
Professor@Hiorsford, tracing the course of 


- the Indian missionary’s son through his 


well-known career of successes, showing 
how the best results, both at home and 
abroad, had been secured always in the 
line of his chosen profession as a scientific 
chemist, whether the work were performed 
in the Harvard professorial chair or was 
some independent historical or industrial 
investigation. 

In recalling a personal passage in his 
friendship with Professor Horsford, Dr. 
McKenzie remarked that about fifteen 
years ago, at his summer home at Shelter 
Island, Professor Horsford had said, “ My 
work for the world is done,” and yet all 
the happy fruits of his toil that we were 
now enjoying at Wellesley—endowments, 
the electric lighted library and halls, the 
ozone apparatus for ventilation, and num- 
berless other materialized bright ideas— 
had been the products of this later leisure 
—a lesson to all men of fortune who hurry 
on to the end without consideration of the 
noble disposal of that which has been 
nobly acquired. 

Constant readers of The Christian Union 
may recall that in the spring of 1885 
a brief article related the story of the 
joyous lighting of the household fires by 
Professor Horsford at the opening of 
Norumbega Cottage. On every heart’s 
hearthstone at Wellesley his bright torch 
lighted a fire that shall never know the 
hour of fading ember or cold ashes. 

L. M. H. 


Burnham Industrial Farm 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Since last acknowledgment we have 
received for Burnham Industrial Farm 
the following subscriptions from the read- 
ers of The Christian Union. These have 
been acknowledged personally in most 
cases. The initials of subscribers’ names 
alone are given, as nearly all have pre- 
ferred to have it so: — 


A Providence Friend” .............. 6 00 
2 00 


Weare most grateful to all these friends ; 
we have now a hope that, instead of reduc- 
ing the census of the Farm, our friends 
will enable us to increase it, and take a 
selection from the three hundred boys 
whose names are on file as applicants for 
admission. W. M. F. Rounp, 

Director. 
135 East Fifteenth Street, New York City. 


Ecclesiastical Juries 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
In your journal of the 14th appears an 


article over the initials “J. N. M.,” as_ 


follows : | 

‘In your issue of December 24 you say, 
‘If a man has formed an opinion, he is not 
permitted on the jury.’ This was the old 
rule, but it is not now held in most courts, 
certainly not in the West. Its enforce- 
ment rejected the intelligent and made up 
the jury of the ignorant. The question 
now is asked, Have you formed such an 
opinion that it cannot be changed by evi- 
dence? If answered in the negative, as it 
is in most cases, the person is accepted.” 

Both of these statements are misleading. 
The purpose of the votr dire examination 
of a juror is to ascertain his competency 
to sit in the case—his freedom from bias 
or prejudice for orjagainst either side. If 
he has formed or expressed an opinion 
upon the merits of the case, he is an in- 
competent juror, no matter what his degree 
of intelligence may be, especially if such 
opinion has been formed from a knowledge 
of the evidence to be used on the trial. 
The examination involves the intelligence 
as well as the bias or prejudice of the 
juror. In forty years’ constant practice in 
law courts, thirty-five of which have been 
in the West, the writer has never before 
heard or read the form of question stated 
by “J. N. M.” being propounded to a 
juror. No discreet person of ordinary in- 
telligence would be likely to admit that 
any opinion he may have formed could not 
be changed by evidence. The right of the 
parties to a fair and impartial trial by a 
fair and impartial jury would not be sub- 
served by such rule of practice. The rule 
stated by The Christian Union is not only 
an old rule, but is the existing rule of prac- 
tice in all civilized courts of justice. Nor 
does its enforcement “ reject the intelligent 
and make up the jury of the ignorant.” 
Intelligent persons are the least likely to 
form opinions upon hearsay, street rumor, 
or newspaper accounts, that would require 
evidence to remove. Such opinions are 
usually hypothetical. If the juror satis- 
fies the court that, notwithstanding such 
opinion, his verdict would be controlled by 


You believe in pure food; 
you buy the best flour, the 
best eggs, the best sugar, 
yet you have not tried the 
best baking powder unless 
you have used Cleveland’s. 

But do not take our word 
for it. Judge for yourself, 
try a can of Cleveland’s, and 
be sure to use a little less 
than you have been accus- 
tomed to of others, for 


Cleveland’s is the strongest. 


Ask your grocer for the Cleveland Cook Book, 
reci free. If he hasn’ 
e n't a copy send stamp 


Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York 


the facts proven on the trial, he may be, 
and usually is, accepted as competent. A 
most difficult matter encountered in the ex- 
amination of a juror for cause is the ap- 
parent lack of intelligent discrimination of 
what constitutes an opinion in the sense 
contemplated by the rule in question. This 
is quite as often met in cultured persons 
as in those who have been less favored. 

It is somewhat amazing that in this en- 
lightened Christian age a relic of barba- 
rism should still inhere in ecclesiastical 
jurisprudence. EB. B. K. 

Omaha, Neb. 


—A small seal bearing the effigy of the 
Duke of Cumberland has been picked up 
between Fontenoy and Ramecrois, on the 
scene of a battle in which .British troops 
were engaged in 1745, and it has been 
presented to Queen Victoria. 

—A Scotch clergyman named Lawson 
has lately published a book containing, 
among other things, some stories about the 
Carlyles. The Rev. William Corson, 
parish minister of Girvan from 1848 to 
1887, was the “very stupid” young man 
who was wont to “come and bore” the 
Sage of Chelsea in the old Ecclefechan 
days. Mr. Corson told Mr. Lawson that 
Carlyle offered to teach him German, and 
that he was in the habit of laying his dis- 
used pipes in a cranny of the dike for any 
needy passer-by. It was Mrs. Carlyle, 
however, that was Mr. Corson’s special 
favorite. ‘Now, William,” she said to 
him when he was about to be licensed as 
a probationer, “don’t be going about seek- 
ing for a church, but go out to the high- 
ways and hedges, and preach away like a 
house on fire.” 


King of Medicines 


is what I consider Hood’s Sarsaparilla, for it 
has been such a great blessing tome. For Six 
years I was confined to my bed with white 
swellings and scrofula sores, suffering greatly 
all the time. Several times pieces of bone 


Hood’s Cures 


worked out of the sores. Physicians did not 
help me and I became discouraged. Reading 
of cures in cases similar to mine by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, I decided to tryit. To my great 
joy, when I began with 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


the sores soon decreased. I kept taking it 
for a year, when I was so well that I went to 
work, and since then have not lost a single day 
on account of sickness. I always feel well and 
have a good appetite.” WILLIAM A. LEHR, 
No. 9 North Railroad St., Kendallville, Ind. 


HOOD’S PILLS are the best after-dinner Pills; — 
assist digestion, cure headache and biliousness. 
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Literary Gold Mine. 


Book-lovers find ‘‘a literary gold mine” in each new | the style represented by Scott’s ‘‘Ivanhoe,” half morocco, gilt 
issue of our Catalogue of Choice Books, which is published | top, at prices 20 cents a copy higher than for cloth binding. 


monthly, 128 pages, and sent for a 2-centstamp. Our pub- 49 
are not sold oy dealers ; order Wor d s Best Boo ks 
The ‘‘nugget ” which most surprises people generally is ‘ we 
Pg ni d, unabridged, cloth-bound edition of | —_— gg cheap for such excellent editions, 
nearly all in this or larger type, always fine paper and 


7 ’ 2 thoroughly good cloth binding, or half » gilt 
The En cyclopedia top, 20 more, when 
e ry . 80 ts, tage 5c. John Halifax, Gentlem 


Owen Meredith’s Lucile Ebers’ Uarda, A Romance 
The full set is now ready. It is a reprint, in type shown Utopia, by Sir Thomas More TAD Reyptian Princess 
by these lines, of the last (9th) English edition, over 20,500 | Yithek by Beckford °° The Lamplighter, by Cummins 
pages, including more than 10,000 illustrations, and 200 25 cents, postage 6c. Seaneer Cay Farge 
j Great American Humorists Bayard Taylor's Vi f 
maps ; price in cloth, $2 0.00 9, half Russia, $24.80 Carlyle’s Heroes and Hiero Worship | Apocrypha Life pb os Ea iy 
Specimen pages and full particulars sent free on request. | Schonberg-Cotta Family Word Book of Synonyms 
Membership in the Encyclopedia Britannica Codperative | feachings of Epictetus vy 40 cents, postage 10c. 
Club costs only $1.00 extra, and secures the encyclopedia on Hawthorne's Gran itather's Chair | Auerbach’s On the Helahts 
payments of only 5 cents a day or $1.00 every twenty days. | Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Westward Ho, by Kingsley 
| Planetary and Stellar Worlds Essays by Charles Lamb 
* Prescott’s Miscellanies Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War 
Todd’s Student’s Manual Spencer’s Data of Ethics 
j ) Zenobia, by Wm. Ware Guizot’s History of Civilization 
John Stuart Mill on Liberty Masson’s French and Eng. Dictionary 
Our edition of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline,” is a pretty sur- | McCarthy’s History of Ireland Zahner’s German and Eng. Dictionary 
prise for book-lovers. It is in good type, with 45 illustrations | Moore lla cents, _ postage 9c. 
C » Co » etc. 
by Birket Foster and other eminent artists, printed on very fine aie _— <a ~~ Confessions of St. Aagustine 


and heavy paper, gilt edges, remarkably handsome cloth bind- | Curious Myths of the Middle Ages Darwin’s Origin ots ecies 


ing, combining the delicate colors, blue and white and silver ideal Classtes. voluases in 


and gold. We sell it for 29 cents! plus 6c. for postage, if by | Gulliver's Travels The Koran, translated by Sale 
mail. This covers only about the cost of manufacture by the Told Tales pe 
100,000 copies, our object being, not profit, but to show what | sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe Plutarch’s Illustrious Men 
can be done for a little money Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte eee eee 
Kingsley’s Hypatia Shakespearean Qucetations 
66 e 99 ° Bulwer’s Last Days of Pompeii Wallace’s The Repose in Egypt 
M S B Drummond’s Natural Law —The Land of the Pueblos 
or e ur prise ar gains. Lubbock’s The Pleasures of Life Webster’s Wisdoni and Eloquence 
' Sample books in the hands of pleased customers proving to be | Robinson Crusoe 60 cents, postage 12c. 
he f ad 3 ff 1 the followi Geo. Eliot’s Romola Carlyle’s French Reyolution 
our best means of advertising, we offer, also, the following, addeus of Warsaw Farrar’s Early Days of Christianity 


which represent different styles in which we issue a large num- | Children of the Abbey Taine’s English Literature 
4 Cc ’s Leather Stocking Tales and 
ber of the world’s best books; the prices cover only about the ‘Sea Tales, 10 volumes, each 30c ‘eisicener oon postage i 
cost of manufacture by the 100,000 copies: $5 cents, postage 9c Napoleon and His Marshals 


‘ ’s “The Fildt,” h, ° e, 8c. Beecher’s Lectures to Young Men Lossing’s Eminent Americans 
t 9c. Classic Comedies Hugo’s Les Miserables, 2 volumes 


t top, 
“ Herodotus,” in Ancient Classics for English Readers, 10c., postage, 4c. A 
The following are a few titles selected from our last Catalogue. A Nn Boo k 


Prices are given for cloth binding, the style and quality of most | ‘ . 
of them A represented by >, ahaa tho Nee The Pilot,” offered | illustration of what we are doing for book-buyers all along 


above. Wearealso just beginning the issue of most of them in | the line; 128-page Catalogue sent for two-cent stamp. 


Pleane mention B. ALDEN, Publisher, 57 Rose St., New York. 


current The Newly Recovered 
Articles Gospel of St. Peter 


Cholera With a full account of the same. By Easter Selections. containing new and pleas- ‘ 
nsive Service. vorit 
were lately ordered by the J. RenpDEL Harris, Fellow of Clay | St3.gay school Song Writers bave contributed. 
. 16 pages, price 5 cents, post-paid. 
H Ith D rtm t f College, Cambridge. ¥ aper. 68 The Lord of Life. <A new Easter Service of 
ca epa ent oO : : Song and Responses, prepared by J. R. Murray. 
| New Y ork Ci pages. Price, 50 cents, Fetes, good nervices at 
re: ** en Messiah,’ ** 
ity ust Published. Lives? - ath’s Conqueror, The — of Love,” 
from the Bureau of Current Information ‘* The breaking of a new seal. the openingofafresh | Risen Christ,” etc., ete. wpb . 
connected with 7he Weekly Review, Boston. dour, te. wae ane engaged in the pro ATA 
sen v Biblical and patristic criticism. e su 
They cost the Department Ten Cents each. ject is a fascinating, one, and. Mr. Harris has done _ 
In no : other way were these articles | 51s work well.”—Pudlishers srcular. of standard merit for the Sunday-School. Price, 
obtainable byelection from a complete 30 cents, post-paid. 


catalogne issued weekly andin what: | The City Without a Church | tor ihe season’ Price 


cents, post-paid. 
collected, they would have cost five to 3 Musical Visitor for March will tai 
A new Address by HENRY DRUMMOND. | good’ collection of "Easter Anthems and Carols. 


rice, 10 cents a copy. 


icle publis in periodicals, ° ress, free 0 arge,on application. | 
with a sample copy of The 35 cents. Sust Published. PUBLISHED BY 
_ Review, costs 10 cents. 
graph om you for that suggestive mone: | THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
The Weekly Review on the Address : graph on y Without a Churc wish it : 
cents is a The be the hands of every rector.’”’—ev. /: San- 200 WABASH AVE. | 13 EAST 16TH ST. 
comprehensive survey of Con- CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
| on agi Literature and 5 Somerset St. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Boston 


A year’s subscription is $2.50. JAM ES POTS & 2 @ 3 
Annual membership in the | | 114 Fifth Ave., New York (5 () 8 P E L HY M N S 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS ‘NOS. 5 AND 6 COMBINED 


erer. Li laint rder. oody. Mill unhall, Whi Chapman 
Vv an 
FANNY M. Editor JOHN H. McALVIN. Lowell. Mass, .14 years City Treas. Nos. 5 and 6, Combined, 
llosophy of living and healing e best writers No. 6, Y. P ce eee 35 


- STORY. 26 Central St..Boston, Mass | Cincinnati ew York. New York and Chicago. 


on metaphysics are contributors. International Bible 
Sample copy, ten cents. ress F. M. H 

PUB. CO., 7 Washington St., Chicago, IIL. | . Musical Instruments. | THE JOHN CHURCH CO. | THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 


EASIER. 

G) = MTINIC. 
A sample order for any ar- ISt €aition Six housand. fTrice, Catalogue of Easter Music sent to any ad- 
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New Books cis. 


NOW READY 7 


NEW NOVEL 
FOR ONE YEAR anv _ Edited by Mrs. JOHN A. LOGAN) 


CHILDREN OF THE KING 
Five Beautiful 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 1I2mo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


Just Ready. New and Revised Edition of 
A Roman Singer 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. In the New O) | 
Uniform Edition of Mr. Crawford’s , ooklets 
Novels. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. ov. 
— 
Collected Edition of the 
Poems of William Watson| CONTAINING A HYMN 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. ARTISTICALLY ILLUSTRATED 
| 


Also Limited Large Paper Edition, printed on 


FOR 
English Hand-Made Paper. Only 100 copies for}| = 
In addition to Mr. Watson’s latest ms this 


volume contains all the poems included in the vol- 

ume entitled “* The Prince’s Quest and Other Tales,” THE HOME MAGAZINE is devoted to household topics; full of interesting 
a small edition of which was published in 1884. ~~, stories by the best writers of fiction; illustrated by the cleverest artists. Especial atten- 
tion wlll be given to such organizations as 


NENG “Ova Vey IY IY IY LY 


such are these poems by William Watson. e advise Th Christian i 
in new literature to possess them- Endeavor Society The King’ S Daughters 
selves of this volume. ’*— ritic. The Epworth League, Ete. 
‘ ‘Home games and amusements will be given space in the winter time, while during the 
The Art of SJ summer months we shall devote much care to outdoor sports of all kinds. The depart- 7 
ments cover every topic of interest to women: é 
i MUSICAL DEPARTMENT -— Gossi S—With the latest fashions, | 
Worldly Wisdom from of melody and original dressmaking and Emily 
composition. Rayner’s ** Foreshadowings.”’ 
By BALTHASAR GRACIAN. Translated from GA MOTHERS’ PAGE-—With valuable 
the Spanish by JosEPH Jacoss, Corre- “hints on home life. the growing of 
sponding Member of the Royal Academy CHILDREN’S, PAGE—Contains short fiowers. 
: : stories, puzzles, etc. 
of History , Madrid. 18mo, $1.00. S THE DINING ROOM-—With latest and LITERATURE-Giving the latest news 
\ best recipes. and gossip from the world of books. 
4 4 No department of home interest will be neglected, and all will be in the hands of 
Browning and W hitman S a gy This magnificent periodical will be poten to any address for only 50 cts. (fifty 
cents). Silver or stamps taken. | 
Study in Democracy. By OscaR L. TRI 
University of Chicago. 18mo, 90 cents. . + send The Home Magazine one 
\ ear, and in addition, FREE, Five 
Globe S8vo, $1.50. WY ‘tem the Goiden,” and “Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” These beautiful booklets comprise 
eavy white paper, eac et containing from 16 to , and an average O 
etters O J ames met am S beautiful illustrations each. They are executed in the very highest style of art, and, in 
With an Introduct ory Memoir Edited by KJ addition to their great value as devotional books, they are highly ornamental. 
lies P To every person sending two yearly subscriptions, with fifty cents each, or ONE 
Sarah Smetham and William Davies. RY DOLLAR. through seeing this advertisement, we will, in addition to sending each sub- 
With Portrait. Globe 8vo, $1. 50. scriber the Magazine for one year and the Booklets, send absolutely free, for sending 
the club, one copy of our book, entitled : 
of description. is letters are full of the most brill- 
lant word-pictures. He has also a remarkable humor, S Th S ry f h Ch E ( M ment, 
fresh, bright, natural, and even delicate and kindly. His (0 0 rstian Cavor ove 
flow of thought is full and steady. . . . Beyond the per- Ss Written by the Rev. Francis E. Clark, the founder of this most wonderful movement. 
sonal interest, however, there is a_ literary ene, and few ¢ The only authentic work of the kind ever written. Gives a full history of the rise, 
SY progress, aims and most wonderful growth of this devoted army of Christian Workers. 


men have bequeathed to the world a richer epistolary 
legacy than the painter, James Smetham.”—Mew York Gives copies of the Constitution. by-laws, pledges, blanks and forms used in organizing, 
Tribune. &c., with portraits of Rev. Francis E. Clark, the founder, and Rev. J. W. Baer and Rev. 
William Shaw, two of the leading workers in the Society. 


We have no hesitation in pronouncing this offer the grentest we have 


A Paradise of English ever made, or ever can make, for a single subscription. 
: 614 Eleventh St., N. W., | 
Po etry BRODIX PUBLISHING CO. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Amanged by H.C. vols 


From Adam’s Peak to Libraries and Leaflets for Lent. 


Elephanta Selected and arranged from the Bible and from 


Sketches in Ceylon and India. By Epwarp Parcels of Books the manuscripts of 


CARPENTER. With numerous illustra- WILLIAM PHILLIPS TILDEN. 


a 


tions. 8vo, $3.50. Bou ht Sq. octavo. Cloth. Gilt top, uncut edges. 
This narrative is singulasly and Sold by JAMES Pott & Co., 14 and 16 
. . . it is certain that in no English work so well as in the A Pl N York. Mailed on re- 
book before us can one gain an intelligible idea of th ‘ Stor Fiace, New York. alled 0 
pe — and the value of the Hindu teaching.”— New Million Books in Stock ceipt of price, $1.50. 
Beeb: Rare, Curious, Current. Libraries supplied ‘The comely, sober, winning Leaflets for Lent. The 
Hist © Enolish cheaper than any Book Store in the World. penetrating thought and vivid expression, re Sosaen apd 
ure spirit, the play of imagination restrained by a care 
1s ory ng 1S Mammoth Catalogue Free. nciseness, which mark of genius, 
make it remarkable.’’—F. D. untinaton, D.D., Dishep 


down to the present day. 


CHAMPNEYS, M.A., Master at Marlborough 81 CHAMBERS ST., - NEW YORK 
College. 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 34 Door West of City Hall Park TYPEWRI TERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half- 


A Sketch of the Origin and Development of | iocese af Central New Yor 


Publishers, New York giy ny 868 Dway,N.¥~ Write for bock of 5 BEADQUAETERS, Monroe Be, Chicago. 
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A Family Paper 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York 
Will Publish This Week: 


An Agnostic’s Apology. By LEsLirE“ 


- STEPHEN, author of “ Science of Ethic-,” 
“ Hours in a Library,” etc., etc. Octavo, 


‘$2.50. 
By AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. 


Studies by a Recluse. In Cxois- 
TER, TOWN, AND CountTRY. With Frontis- 
piece. Octavo, gilt top, $1.75. 


Other Works by the Same Author: 


Arcady: For Better, for Worse. A 
Study of Rural Life in England. 
With two illustrations. Letterpress — 
Edition. I2mo, .. . $1.75 


The Coming of the Friars, and Other 
Medizval Sketches. New and 
cheaper edition, limp cloth. 12mo. 

The Trials .of a Country Parson. 
I2mo. 


1.25 


1.75 


American Railroads as Invest- 

ments. ByS.F. Van Oss. With seven 
maps, printed in colors, showing competi- 
tive lines of Railway in different parts of 
the United States. About 550 pages. 
8vo, $4.00. 

_‘* Mr. Van Oss supplies us with much valuable informa- 

tion as to the leading Amer can railroads. 


far as_we have been able to check them, may be relied 
upon.’’—London Chronicle. 


Prisoners and Paupers. A Study 
of the Abnormal Increase of Criminals 
and the Public Burden of Pauperism in 
the United States; with a consideration 


of the Causes and the Remedies. By, 
HENRY M. BolkEs, M.A. 8vo, fully illus- 


trated, $1.50. 


Recently Published: 


The New Exodus. By Haro.tp 
FREDERIC, author of “ The Young Empe- 
ror,” etc. 8vo, illustrated, $2.50. 

** Mr. Frederic’s volume contains the most ccherent and 


the fullest presentment of the case against the Russian 
Government. .. . Assuch it is not one whit more tren- 


chant or unsparing than the facts warrant.”—London. 


Times. 


Alcoholism and Its Treatment. 
By J. E. USHER, M.D., Fellow of the 
Royal Geographical Society of London. 
$1.25. 


** Dr. Usher’s treatise will be found mneneting, and sug- 
gestive even by readers who have no professional purpose 
in view.”’—London Times. 


*,.* Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, pros- 
pectus of the Story of the Nations and Knicker- 
bocker Nugget Series sent on application. © 


BRIGHTEST AND BEST 
Anthem Books 


for Quartette and Chorus Choirs. 


BRIGHT ANTHEMS. W. H. Ogden. 
Contains 52 Anthems. 192 pages. 
$1.u0 each. per dozen. 
SHORT ANTHEMS. Harrison Millard. 
Contains 14 Anthems, 55 pages. 
60 cents each. $6.00 per dozen, 
MILLARD’S SELECTIONS. H. Millard. 
Vol. 3. 44 Anthems. $2.uJeach. $18.00 per doz. 
Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 
Send card for sample sheets. 


HAMILTON S, GORDON, 13 East 14th St., New york 


welry,wa 


LIGHTNING PLATER 
plating j tches 


m With gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience, No capital. 
| Every house has goods need- 
ing plating. Wholesale to 
lars, o 
Oo., Columbus, 


His facts. so | 


Boys’ Clothing. 


( Grand Street Store.) 


This Week. 
Kut Suits,. 
Jersey Suits. .... 
Knee Pant Suits,......$4.co 

| Former price $6.00. 

Long Pant Suits, 

broken sizes, 

mostly large, $6.00. 
Former price $8.co. 

Kilt Overcoats, 

sizes 21% to 6, $2.25. 
Former price $3.50. 

Deep Cape Overcoats, . $4.50. 
Former price $7.co. 


Lord& Taytor, 


Grand Street Store, N. Y. 


Very important changes have 
recently been made in round- 
trip California tickets. 

We are prepared to offer ex-| 
traordinary inducements and 
facilities to intending travelers. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., 
Great Rock Island Route, 
Curcaco, Itt. 


Spring 
Dress Fabrics 
Silk and Wool Mixtures, 


Glacé Diagonals, 
Plain aa Glacé Epinglines. 


NOVEL effectsin VELOURS FIGURED 
and ALL-WOOL GLACE STUFFS, with 
great variety of colorings—NEW FABRICS. 


SILK AND WOOL PLAIDS, 
Printed Challies, 


Figured Crepes and Crepons. 


Lyons Spring 
Silkand Wool Fabrics 


Nicoise, Vrille, Cristal, Bengaline, 
Veloutine, Armure Glacé, 
Flamme. 


Plain and figured effects in new and stylish 
SPRING colorings. 


WHITE, for Wedding Dresses 


New and beautiful light shades for BALL. 
and EVENING TOILETS. 


roadovay A 19th st. 


New Vork 


eline 


App 


LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor.= 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. 3 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE. 
. L. Prescott & Co., Box B, No. Berwick, Me.= 


Over | 


4000 000} 
Pounds | 


Of fine paper used yearly 


LIMAX 


APER 


wai in the manufacture of 


Blair’s Writing Tablets 


Doesn’t 6 tons output a day tell a plain 
story of production at small cost, large 
assortment, attractive goods and low 
prices? ‘‘Climax” (note size), “ Para- 
(packet size), Good Luck” (letter 
size), are our most popular tablets, Ask 
your stationer. If not in stock he can 
get them, or come to headquarters your- 
self. Send three 2-cent stamps for a 
handsome book of samples, No. 8 or 
send 25c. and receive Climax Packet, 
‘with samples included, 


J. C. BLAIR CO., Huntingdon, Pa, 


warranted youthful color te 
Hak 


THAIR 
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Financial 

The continued ease in money is a 
marked feature in the markets. Rates 
both here and in the European markets 
are very low, and large sums are idle in 
the banks here and there, evidently wait- 
ing for a more propitious time for invest- 
ment. Not that business and traffic on 
the roads are not good, but the unsettled 
condition of our currency here, and the 
extraordinary demand for gold abroad, 
from Austria and France, serve to check 
any marked growth of confidence. The 
present situation is a significant illustra- 
tion of the depressing character of distrust 
in financial conditions as against a pros- 
perous state of things commercially. 
Money goes begging at 2 per cent., rather 
than find investments at 6 per cent. or 
over, that seem very safe. The prospect 
that Congress will soon take up the silver 
question in earnest promises some tangi- 
ble result in the efforts being made to re- 
peal the objectionable silver. purchasing 
act, and has given a better tone to the 
markets during the closing days of the 
week, 
There have been some rather erratic 
movements up and down in some of the 
industrial stocks during the week. The 
Sugar Trust stock has made a oto 12 per 
cent. advance on the very flattering condi- 
tion of the properties and the earnings, 
which are so promising as to indicate a 
much greater valuation for the stock. On 
the other hand, the distilling and cat- 
tle-feeding shares have been radically 
depressed by some very large forced sales 
of stock on account of the exhaustion of 
margins. These sales, however, have 
placed the stock in stronger hands, and at 
the close a good recovery has taken place, 
leaving the stock strong at the termination 
of business. Among railway shares a de- 
pression has taken place in the Reading 
shares, due to rumors of wild legislation 
at Albany against the coal companies ; but 
as the movements made in the State Sen- 
ate are not of a character, really, to invite 
a belief in any tangible results there, the 
fright is mostly over, though it affected the 
markets in this and other coal-carrying 
properties, all of which were more or less 
disturbed. 

Shipments of gold took place during 
the week, aggregating, on Tuesday and 
Saturday, an export movement of nearly 
$4,000,000, for which good commissions 
were paid. This constant depletion inthe 
United States Treasury’s gold reserve, 
from these continuous weekly shipments, 
has reduced its surplus down to narrow 
proportions, and is exciting anticipation 
that the Secretary may have to replenish 
it by a loan. It would be humiliating 
to contemplate the Government replenish- 
ing its reserves in this way, when a 
prompt repeal of the silver law would 
at once restore confidence here and 
atroad in the stability of our currency, 
and probably inaugurate a great foreign 
and domestic buying movement of all our 
shares and securities. We have strong 
hopes that Congress will sooner or later 
awaken to its duty in this matter. That 
it would have taken this step long ago but 
for the selfish silver-mining interests rep- 
resented in Congress goes without saying. 
Some men will invite ruin to. public 
finances if such ruin will promise to pro- 
mote their own private prosperity. We 
hate to feel that this can be said of Uni- 
ted States Senators; but it clearly looks so. 

At last Drexel, Morgan & Co. have con- 
sented to take up the reorganization of the 
Richmond Terminal Co.’s system, all the 


objections made by them against the un- 
dertaking some time ago having been re- 
moved. This is a very important matter, 
for, with their powerful aid and their busi- 
ness facility applied to an unraveling of 
this problem, we may reasonably antici- 
pate that the result will be accomplished 
on a solid foundation and with all parties 
in harmony. 

The returns of railways for the week, in 
their earnings, are very satisfactory, con- 
sidering the snows which the Western 
and Northwestern lines have had to con- 
tend with. They <auta| no falling away in 
the tonnage. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, increase.......... £9,730.300 
Legal tenders, decrease ............ 897,000 
Deposits, increase. 6,696,000 
Reserve, decrease........ 4,489,300 


This leaves a surplus reserve of about 
$18,000,000, with money closing at 2 per 
cent. WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 
Building, 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


CASH CAPITAL............... $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 

all other claims..... 
Surplus over all Liabilities.... 


TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1893, 


$3,183,302.47 


THOS. H. ERY President. 
CHAS. P. PER Vice-President 
RICHARD MARIS. ‘and Treas. 


Mass, Real Estate Co, 


246 Washington St., Boston. 
Per Cent. 


Invests in Central Real Estate in growing cities. 


2,541,873.61 


Dividends 


Authorized Capital, = - 82,000,000 
Capital paid in, - - - 1,400,000 
Surplus, - - - - 100,000 


ORGANIZED IN 1885. 
Paid Dividends of 5% per annum for 4% years. 
Paid Dividends of 7% per annum since July, 1890. 
Average Dividend since organization over 6% per 
annum. 
Surplus at close of last fiscal year, over $100,000. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 


Send to or call at the office for information. 


INVESTMENTS 


C.H. White &z Co. 


BANKERS 


72 Broadway, New York 


Send for lists of city, county, and 
school district bonds, netting from 31% 
per cent. to 6% per cent. Bonds 
delivered to purchasers wherever de- 
sired, free of expense. 


PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, $50 to &1,000. 
One to five years’ time. 7 percent. F583 Certificates. 
$1 and up, 30 daysto 12 months. 6 per cent. Gold Cer- 


tifcates for any amount, payable on ro days’ notice. If 
ar iculars to 
Co., ‘Seattle, Wash. 


to invest, write ‘for 


you w 
ELIANCE LOAN & 


141,428 86 


Have Youa 


Hundred Dollars P 


or a thousand? and do 
you really need for it the 
best rate of interest, con- 
sistent with safety? Our 


book on_ investments, 
sent free, will help you to 
invest it. 


The Pravident 


Please mention The Christian Union 


New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITA L, eat $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - 1,000,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS, 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
Samuel D. Babcock, D. ulliard, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. - Curdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E 
Robert Goele Edwin ae 
George Griswold Haven, Henry 
arriman 


H mith, 
Twombl 


Charles R. Henderson, FE W. Vander 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., William C. Whitney,” 
James N. Jarvie, J. Hood Wright. 


Gnited States 
Stlorigane Co, 


Chartered 1871. 

Capital, $2,000,000 
Surplus, 500,000 
59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 

This Company has all Trust Powers granted 
by the Banking Laws of the State of New 
York, together with special charter privi- 
leges: Loans Money on Bond and;Mortgage ; 
Issues Debenture Bonds; Receives Deposits 
subject to check, and allows interest on daily 
balances; Issues Certificates of Deposit; Acts 
as Trustee, Registrar, Transfer Agent; Pays 
Coupons; Executes all trusts. 


Somers Hayes, 


G 
( 


OFFICERS: 
CHARLES R. HENDERSON...... President 
LUTHER KOUNTZE........ Vice-Pre- ident 


GEORGE W. YOUNG, 2d Vice-Pres’t & Treas. 

ARTHUR TURNBULL ..Assistant Treasurer 

WILLIAM P. ELLIOTT .......... Secretary 
DIRECTORS: 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
S. Frisco, Luther Kountze, 
T. Lewis, 


William Babcock, S$ 
William E. Bailey, Seattle, 


Charles D. ay 
William P. Dixo Volare orford, 
Robert Richard A. McCurdy, 


Robert Olyphant, 
Edwin Packard, 
William W. Richards, 

as. W. Seymour, Jr., 
James Timpson. 


Theo. A. Havemeyer, 
Charles R. Henderson 
James J. Hill, St. Paul, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, 
Gustav E. Kissel, 


WESTERN 
Mortgages, Lands, 


and 


Collections. 


JAMES N. BROWN & CO., 
BANKERs, 
G2 Cedar St., N. ¥. 
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LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Summary of the 


43d Annual Statement. 


OF THE 


JE TNA 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January 1, 1893: 

_ Premium Receipts in 1892, - $4,660,539.89 

Interest Receipts in 1892, - 1,892,418.95 

‘Total Receipts during the 


wel, ‘ - 6,552,958.84 
Disbursements to  Policy- 

holders, and for expenses, 

taxes, etc., - - - 5,361,917.89 
Assets January 1, 1893, - 38,675,518.07 
‘Total Liabilities, - - - 32,610,478.10 
Surplus by Conn., Mass.,and 

N. Y. standard, - - 6,065,039.97 


Policies in force January 1, 

1893, 81,289, insuring - 132,778,465.94 
Policies issued in 1892, 
12,878, insuring - - 25,471,104.30 


MORGAN G BULKELEY, President. 


' J. C. WEBSTER, Vice-President. 
J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary. 
G. W. HUBBARD, Ass’t Secretary. 
H. W. St. JOHN, Actuary. 
GURDON W. RUSSELL, M.D., Medical Director. 


Agents Wanted. 


A Boston Institution 


that is endorsed by thousands of 
representative business men of 
that city is worthy of your careful 
investigation, 

Inform yourself of the system 
and methods of the 


ENEFIT 

The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
: of New England. 


30,000 MEMBERS. 
$100,000,000 INSURANCE in 
$900,000 CASH SURPLUS. 
86,000,000 Paid in DEATH LOSSES. 
The NEW POLICY of the Massachusetts 
Benefit Association bas no superior. It gives 
Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender Val- 
ues, Paid-Up Insurance, and other 
desirable options. All for 60 per cent. the 
cost of Old Line Companies 
Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 
GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President. 


The Middlesex 
Banking (Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 137,287 

Offers © per cent. Debentures secured by deposit 
of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Hartford, Conn. 
Amount of issue Zémited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees, Executors, &c., can invest in these bonds. 


Anything But Saving 


“TI c’nsider Enoch Martin t’ be ruther 
too savin’ a man,” remarked one of the 
group at the Berryville post-office, speak- 
ing judicially of an absent citizen. “ Well, 
Z don’t,” spoke up Uncle Jabez Prout. 
« Should you feel to give your reasons?” 
inquired the first speaker, after he had 
recovered from his astonishment at this 
unexpected contradiction. “I should an’ 
will,” replied Mr. Prout. “You might 
call Enoch eguinomical, maybe, but he 
ain’t a savin’ man, not as I view it. 

‘‘ He don’t give his folks enough to eat 
to pervent ’em lookin’ peaked right along,” 
added Mr. Prout. ‘“ If one of the childern 
has a winter cough, he won’t pay a cent 
for the doctor; he’ll only put one cent in 
the contribution-box of a Sunday; he 
won't keep a drivin’ hoss for the women- 
folks; an’ he wears a suit of clothes 
longer’n any other man person in this 
county.” 

Uncle Jabez paused. Each of his state- 


| ments had been met with acquiescent nods 


by the listeners. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Prout, “that may be 
equinomical, but what does Enoch Mar- 
tin git in exchange? The sight of his hol- 
ler-eyed fam’ly settin’ at table to whet his 
appetite; a set of snifflin’, coughy childern 
from the time snow flies till come spring ; 
the witherin’ looks of the whole congre- 
gatior, as ye might say, when he hands 
out his contribution of a Sunday; a hoss 
that’s so worked down ye can ’most count 
his ribs; and the gen’ral appearance an’ 
set-out of a scarecrow, as fur as his gar- 


ments go.” 


Mr. Prout had enumerated these results 
on his fingers as he proceeded. He 
paused for a moment, and then said, 
slowly, “‘ Savzn’ is the last word I should 
use in speakin’ of Enoch Martin. He may 
be eguinomical, but when ye come to 
what’s really wuth livin’ for, I should call 
him Jost’, an’ losin’ stiddy.”— Youth's 
Companion. 


—M. Lanin, the Russian writer, in an 
article in the ‘Contemporary Review,” 
describes the Czar as the embodiment of 
Trollope’s hero, Lord Chiltren, “a dull, 
fierce man, who meant well, but had 
imperfect control and could not help, when 
strongly moved, 1ushing at his object like 
a bull.” Hence the Czar’s nickname, 
“ The Bull.” 

—Herbert Spencer, about whose health 
a most discouraging paragraph has been 
recently going the rounds of the press in 
this country, is now at St. Leonard's, near 
Hastings, in the South of England. It 
will be gratifying to his admirers in the 
United States, says an exchange, to learn, 
on the authority of a letter received from 
him a few days ago by a friend in New 
York, that his condition, is not as bad as 
has been represented. It is tru2, however, 
that his health has not been so poor for 
ten years as it is at present. 


Dorflinger’s American Cut Glass 
is shown in ever uisite for the table and in beau- 
tiful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. Genu- 
rade- label. C. Dorflinger & 


‘ine pieces have t mark 


Sons, New York. 


% FIRST MORTGAGES 


secured by Improved Business and Resi- 
dence Property in the City of Chicago. 
Particulars on application. Good bank 
references. 
F. J. RODGERS & CO. 
310 East 92d Street, - - Chicago, Tl. 


is SO 
enthusiastic 
about 


‘Com- 
t, 
you knew 
the facts. 
You'll find 
that she is 
using Pearline, instead of the 
poor and perhaps dangerous 
imitation of it that you are 
trying to wash with. You 
mustn’t think that all Washing 
Compounds are alike. Pearl- 
ine is the original and the best. 
Millions know it. So does 
every peddler, though to sell 


you his stuff he tells you that 


it's the ‘‘same as”’ Pearline. 
Beware of imitations 345 J AMES PYLE, N. Y. 


PETER 
_PIOLLER’s 
NORWEGIAN 
COD LIVER OIL 


THis Oil is prepared by an improved process, 

which is the result of years of scientific 
investigation, and may confidently be relied 
upon as being Sound, Tastless, Odorless and 


Of Absolute Purity. 


Moller’s Oil always gives Satisfactory Results 
because of its Perfect Digestibility and the fact 
that it may be Continuously Administered 
without causing gastric disturbance. 


flat, oval bottles. ca For sale at all pro 
and stocked drug stores ly 


seal date the Uuited Sta 
for Moller’s Pure Oil. Canada, 
W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 
NEW YORK, 


Sole Agents for the U. S. and Canada. 


BOVININE 


The original liquid 
Food. Will cure nerv- 
ous prostration by feed- 


|ing starving nerve cen- 


CANNOT SEE H 

T FOR THE MONEY, 
a U Improved Oxford Singer 
Sewing Machine; perfect working , reliable, 
finely finished, ted li d 


SINGER 
i 


You 
G 
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Notes and Queries 


What is the significance given to inspiration in the 
New Theology? In this view of inspiration is man 
ever regarded as a mechanical agent by which divine 
truth is revea'ed to man? in other words, is revelation 
to be regarded as a supernatural communication of 
truth conveyed to man? I use the word supernatu- 
ral in the commonly accepted sense of that term. 
Or, more directly, Is revelation a conveyance of truth 
through other channels than the thought and experi- 
ence of men? Is the Bible, in so far as-it is a repository 
of spiritual experience, infallible? in other words, 
is spiritual experience always reliable? Is ‘‘spirit- 
ual experience’”’ independent of and outside of in- 
tellectual appreciation or measurement ? - 

It is impossible to give to such questions 
as yours a Categorical reply. We can only 
say broadly that Paul represents revela- 
tion as an unveiling of the human soul 
(2 Cor. iii., 13-18), and the Scripture in 
general represents it as a spiritual experi- 
ence. Through that spiritual experience 
truth comes to the soul, either truth which 
was not seen before, or more clearly than it 
was seen before. But this revelation is by 
means of human faculties; is progressive, 
continuous, and, therefore, at each stage 
imperfect. This is Paul’s declaration re 
specting inspiration as it came to him. “ We 
see,” he says, “in part, and we prophesy 
in part;” and, again, “ We see in a glass, 
darkly.” 


I had a letter the other day from a correspondent 
who complains of the inconsistencies of the Bible. 
For example: ‘“‘ Look not upon the wine when it is 
red ; for at the last it biteth like a serpent and sting- 
eth like an adder ;” and again: ‘‘ Give wine unto 
those that be of heavy hearts. Let him drink, and 
forget his poverty,and remember his misery no more.”’ 
“Drink into forgetfulness!!!’ I do not know how 
to meet this criticism. Can youhelpme? A.C. 


The inconsistencies of the Bible to 
which you refer cannot, in our judgment, 
be reconciled with a doctrine of verbal in- 
spiration and literal infallibility, but they 
are entirely consistent with the doctrine 
that “ holy men of old wrote, being inspired 
by the Holy Ghost.” The second of the 
quotations you give above must be read in 
the light of the preceding verses: “. . . It 
is not for kings to drink wine.” If you 
take the whole passage together, its equiv- 
alent in modern scientific language would 
be : Wine is not for social pleasure, but for 
medicine. 


Will you be kind enough to inform me what was 
the name of David’s mother? The question has 
been given out in one of the Sunday-schools as a 
Biblical puzzle. For an answer we are referred to 
2 Sam. xvii., 25, and to 1 Chron. ii., 16. 

P. 


Four explanations have been proposed : 
1. The Rabbins held that Nahash and 
Jesse were names of the same person. 
2. Nahash is supposed to be the name 
of a woman who had belonged to Nahash, 
the king of the Ammonites (1 Sam. xi., I), 
and afterwards became Jesse’s wife. 3. Or, 
to have been the name of Jesse's wife's 
first husband, though not the same as the 
king of Ammon. 4. Or, to have been the 
proper name of Jesse’s wife. 


Lyman Abbott’s Commentary on Romans bears 
date of 1888. Are the rest of the series being pre- 
pared? our has the work stopped ? W. E. L. 


Mr. Abbott hopes to complete the Com- 
mentary on the whole of the New Testa- 
ment, but is unable to fix any date for its 
completion. 


Kindly inform a new subscriber just what texts 
Presbyterians and others quote who believe in the 
verbal inspiration of Scripture, 


The most important ones, we think, are 
Matt. v., 18; 1 Cor. ii., 13; 2 Tim. iii., 
16; Rev. xxii., 18, 19. 


has often wasted time and 


: | material in trying to obtain 

O1 iT all } er a shade of coior, and has 

: even resorted to the use of 

ready mixed paints, the ingredients of which he knew nothing about, because 


of the difficulty in making a shade of color with white lead. This waste can 
be avoided by the use of National Lead Company’s 


Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These tints are a combination of perfectly pure colors put up in small cans 
and prepared so that one pound will tint 25 pounds of Strictly Pure White 
Lind to the shade shown on the can. _ By this means you will have the: 
best paint in the world, because made of the best materials— | 


Strictly Pure White Lead — 


and pure colors. Insist on having one of the brands of white lead that are 
standard, manufactured by the “Old Dutch” process, and known to be 


strictly pure: 

ANCHOR” (Cincinnati) ‘* KENTUCKY ” (Louisville) 

ARMSTRONG & McKELVY”" (Pittsb’gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK ’ (Pittsburgh) 

‘¢ATLANTIC ” (New York) ‘*LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

‘¢BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh) MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 

‘¢ BRADLEY ” (New York) ‘‘RED SEAL’”’ (St. Louis) 

‘* BROOKLYN ” (New York) ‘*SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 

**COLLIER ”’ (St. Louis) **SHIPMAN (Chicago) 

**CORNELL ” (Buffalo) ** SOUTHERN ” (St. Louis and Chicago) 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS ” (Pittsburgh) **ULSTER” (New York) 

** ECKSTEIN” (Cincinnati) ** UNION "’ (New York) 

** JEWETT ” (New York) 

‘nese brands of Strictly Pure White Lead and National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead 
Tinting Colors are for sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. _ 

If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 
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FOR ANY ONE 


FREE OF CHARCE! 


— 
~ 


H O W ? IN THIS WAY. ne 
Send th cts. t st d ki d th ill il tis, wees 


sion Cabbage, New York Lettuce, Ponderosa Tomato, Bonfire 
Pansy, Zebra Zinnia, and Shirle Poppies. (The six packets of seeds JRgy 
named. composing the Columbian Collection, cannot be bought elsewhere for 
less than 50 cents.) Le 


BUT THIS IS NOT ALL, 


for with every Collection they will also add, Free, their Catal e for 1893 ide 
of ‘‘ EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN,” provided you will statewhere 2ggys) 


you saw this advertisement. Every copy of this grand Catalogue alone costs 25 cts., Jiggy 
and its 150 pages are strewn with hundreds of new engravings, and embellished (7S 
with eight beautiful colored plates, all of which truthfully portray the Cream of <&Q%s: 
everything in Seeds and Plants. J 3 aire 
EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 'S 
25 CENTS. 4 

IW 


Purchasers of the Columbian Collection will receive the seeds in a red [ay 
envelope, which they should preserve, because every such envelope, when enclosed ( 
with an order tor goods from the Catalogue herein referred to, will be accepted as ggygy 
a h payment of 25 cts. on every order amounting to $1.00 and upward. QAage 
These Collections can be written for. or if more convenient, be obtained at the 
stores ot PETER HENDERSON & CO., 35 and 387 Cortlandt St., 
New York, where Seeds, Plants, etc., are sold at retail all the year round. 
Postage stamps accepted as cash. 
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A ‘Powerful 
Flesh Maker. 

| A process that kills the 
| taste of cod-liver oil has 
done good service—but 
the process that both kills 
| the taste and effects par- 
tial digestion has done 
much more. 


Scott's Emulsion 


| stands alone in the field 
of fat-foods. It is easy of 
| assimilation because part- 
ly digested before taken. 


Scott's Emulsion checks Con- 
sumption and all other 
| wasting diseases. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemi 
| New Sold by druggists 


Spring Dress Goods 
Now on Sale 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR 
Advance Novelties in fine Woolens for 
Spring and Summer now on active sale. 

We have made a specialty of silk-and- 
‘wool fabrics for the coming season ; an 
entire section filled with these rich mate- 
rials—elegant in appearance and service- 
able in wear. 

Stylish Scotch Tweeds for early Spring 
days. Decided Novelties and distinct 
changes, both in color and style, will be 
observed in all our new importations. 


IN THE BASEMENT 


At prices ranging from 50 cents to 75 


cents per yard, a remarkable stock of 
desirable Dress Goods. 

Five cases Spring Suitings—new—at 
‘50 cents per yard. 

Two cases all-wool Bengaline, plain 
shades flecked with bright colors, at 75 
cents per yard, of foreign make. _ 

300 new designs in French Chass of 
artistic Paris printing. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


rect with th ports, Send free Catalogue 
of 8 uit Grower (100,000 readers), with 

on a Fruit Farm.” 
GREE Ss NURS RY CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


Stories of a Naturalist 


_ Mr. Ernest Hart, who had an intimate 
acquaintance with the late Sir Richard 
Owen, speaks of him as an interesting 
social personage as well as a great scien- 
tist. Sir Richard loved a story and a gen- 
tle joke, but reproved vulgar humor with 
stern severity. On the day Mr. Hart in- 
troduced his wife to Sir Richard they were 
walkirg round the garden, looking at the 
scientist’s favorite trees. Noticing that 
some were netted and some were not, Mrs. 
Hart remarked on this, and Sir Richard 
answered, with that beaming smile and 
sympathetic twinkle with which his face 
often lighted up, “ Ah, those—those I leave 
forthe birds. I call them the salary of the 
orchestra.” 

Of the first lesson given to the royal 
children, Mr. Hart says that when the Pro- 
fessor first arrived at Windsor Castle he 
inquired where he should hang up his dia- 
grams, as these lectures were to be given 
in the white drawing-room, the walls of 
which were covered with white satin. The 
answer was that he was to do exactly as 
he -pleased. The gentleman-in-waiting 
was therefore of opinion that he should 
pin the drawings upon the white satin hang- 
ings. But this the Professor declined to 
do, and thereupon requested to be led to 
the laundry of the castle, to the blank 
amazement of the official. When he ar- 
rived there he picked out the largest 
clothes-horse he could find, and, having 
procured some green baize, rigged up an 
impromptu stand, which showed off his 
diagrams to the best advantage. 

When he lectured to the royal family 
the whole court attended, with any visitors 
that happened to be staying at the castle; 
and when the King of the Belgians was 
there, two large arm-chairs were brought 
into the center of the room, and the Queen 


| and the King sat together. But some- 


times the course of studies of the young 
princes and princesses was of a purely 
private nature, and then it was that the 
Professor noticed the door of their work- 
room often ajar, and a mysterious rustling 
on the other side. He afterward discovered 
that the Queen used to bring a chair and 
sit outside, in order to listen to his lecture, 
when her Majesty felt so disposed.—Zon- 
don Globe. 


CHURCH . Established 1827. 
ORGANS | Correspondence Invited 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


$5.00 $5.00 
Land Camera. 
Frank McLaughlin’s 


New England 


Rattler. 


This is the best hand Camera 
for the price ever produced. 
Sent c.o.D. Satisfaction guaranteed or 


money refunded. 
Address SOLE AGENTS 


Scovill & Adams Ca., 
423 Broome St., N. Y. 


made with our Pome. of 60 reo Silk and Satin pieces, 
assorted bright colors ks. oo. 


Velvet, 40 ep 
Silk, 40c. per 


Catalogue with’ on 


Asthma 


for Asthma. 
Export ort Office, 1164 New York. 
Fork Mail, address 


KOLA 00 vines Vinest. “Oineinnati, Ohio. 


The breaking 
lamp-chimneys costs a good 
deal in the course of a year. 

Get Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top’’ or 
‘‘pearl glass.’’ You will have no 
more trouble with breaking from 
heat. You will have clear glass 
instead of misty; fine instead of 
rough; right shape instead of 
wrong; and uniform, one the same 


as another. : 
Pittsburgh. GEO. A. MACBETH Co. 


HETHER Leather lasts 

4 ten minutes or ten years 
ager on what happens to 
Vacuum Leather Oil is 

ra care-taker; 25c, and your 


money back if you want it. 


Patent lambskin-with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 


of Leather—both free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


3z DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO, 


Variable | 
Route _ All meals served 
Tourist tickets |. Dini C 

allowing privi- 

in never be- Palace Drawing- 
ore accorded, : 

can be obtained Room Sleeping Cars 
with full infor- | and Tourist Sleepers 
tion, 
ere through to 


application to 
any ticket San Francisco 


agent, or to the : 
General Pass- | Without change, 


enger Agent, | leaving Chicago 
CHICAGO. 
daily via the 


North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


A Famous 
French Chef 


once wrote: “The very soul of cook- 
ing is the stock-pot, and the finest 
stock-pot is 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef”’ 


Agents Wanted on Salary 


¢r commission, to handle the New Patent Chemie Ink 
Pencil. Agents making $s0 per week 
Monroe Eraser M’f’g Co., X1124, La Crosse, Wis. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
RARE Send ro cents postage fer a package. 


Genuine only with 
ture. Invaluable in 
e uces, 
and Mate 


TREES, | 
VINES, PLANTS, 
Roses, Ornamentals, 
rices. See our offer 


The Christian Union 


11 February, 1893, 


Absolutely free 
from all injurious 
| substances. 


Rusifoam | 
FOR THE TEETH. 


Cleanses, 
Preserves, 
Beautifies. 


E. W. Hoyt & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 


Price, 


25 cents. 


Sample 


Vial free. 
| 


For 
Eighty Seven 
Cents. 


We offer a Fine Nainsook Dress, size- 


6 months to two years, that has hada 


wonderful sale. It is oneof the best of 
the many inducements we offer t» 


commence with the Baby—sent by 


mail postage paid 6 cents extra. 


Catalogue of Babies’ wear and full descrip- 
tion of the latest styles for Boys and Girls 
of ali ages furnished upon application. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 


We're Sweet Peas, and, if you please, 
We are ‘‘all the go,”’ 

But you will need the best of seed— 
Burpee’s Seeds will grow. 


Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1893 


is the largest, best and most complete 
Seed Catalogue published. A handsome 
book of 172 pages. It tells all about the 
Best Seeds, Bulbs and Plants, including 
Rare Novelties of Real Merit, which can- 
not be had elsewhere. Honest descrip- 
tions, hundreds of illustrations, with beau- 
tiful colored plates painted from nature. 
Mailed Free to ¢zfending purchasers; to 
others on receipt of ten cts., which is less 
than the actual cost per ‘copy by the 
quarter-million edition. to-day. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


One-third of our life is spent in bed. id Sd not en 
that portion and sleep on an Air Mattre 
every wi way, and ili 
catalogue an METROPOLI- 
TAN AIR DS 7 Tample Boston. 


Bits of Fun 


Hope of Promotion.—Her Father—lIs 
there any chance of promotion in your 
business or increase in your salary ? 
Suitor—Is there? Why, my position is 
next to: the lowest in the establishment ! 
— Bits. 


Indulgent Father—Why, my dear, you 
had a party last month. How often do 
you wish to entertain your friends ? Daugh- 
ter—This one is not to entertain my 
friends, papa, but to snub my enemies.— 
Brooklyn Life.. 


Science and Art.—Brown (to a friend, | 


the famous painter of battle scenes, who 
covers up with smoke all things that he 
does not know how to raint)—And what 
are you going to do when they use smoke. 
less powder ?—7Zexas Siftings. 


Theory and Practice.—“ Well, what did 
you learn at school to-day?” “That two 
negatives make an affirmative,” answered 
the little boy.. “And what does that 
mean, pray?” ‘* Dunno. Teacher didn’t 
have no time to tell us.”—/udianapolis 
Journal. 


Guardian—How does my niece get on 
with her music? Is she making any prog- 
ress? Musicus—I regret to say that she 
is not. Her time and fingering are very 
defective, and all I can do to correct them 
makes no impression on her. She will run 
the scales to suit herself. Guardian—She 
inherited that from her father. He was 
twenty years in the coal business. — he 
Insurance Economist. 


Railway Official—Is this the man that 
has just saved the train from destruction? 
Several Bystanders—Yes, that is the man. 
Railway Official (with emotion)—My friend, 
you have saved a hundred human lives 
and many thousand dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty. I will see that you are rewarded. 
(To subordinate)—Wilkins, take up a col- 
lection among the passengers.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


I am reminded of a good old undertaker 
who does business up in St. Helena. Meet- 
ing Dr. Dawson, of that village, one day, 
he mechanically inquired about the public 
health. “It is remarkably good,” replied 
the physician, with something of the pride 
of a creator; “there is really no sickness 
in the town.”. “I hear the same complaint 
from San Francisco,” said the good under- 
taker, 
aminer. 


The following paragraph is printed in 
several British Indian papers: “Up a 
tree,” wrote a native forest subordinate 
recently in his diary, “‘ where I adhere with 
much pain and discomposure while big 
tiger roaring in a very awful manner on 
the fire line. This is very inconsiderate 
tiger, and causes me great griefs, as I have 
before reported to your Honor. This is 
two times he spoiled my work, coming and 
shouting like thunder, and putting me up 
a tree, and making me behave like an 
insect. I am not able to climb with agil- 
ity owing to stomach being a little big 
owing to bad water of this jungle. Chen- 
chu mans can fly up tree quickly. It is 
a very awful fate to me.”—Wew York Sun. 


A Sensational Story 
has attracted age to lately, but, as a matter of 
fact, the public has also devoted time to things sub- 
stantial, judging by the unprecedented sales of the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. Un- 
equaled as a food for infants. 
druggists. 


with a sigh—San Francisco Ex- 


Sold by grocers and 


BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD. 3 


h Pastes, Enamels, aad Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con 


HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 


EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York City 


New Yorx, New York City. 


: 
ERS’ AGENCY 


and best kn 
3 East 14TH N. Y. 


Connecticut 


ConneEcTICUT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
$500. 18th year. My 5o-pagecircular tells what 
education means for a nay here. a of character 
stands first with us. No new boy o 
FREDERICK CUR 1S, "Ph. 'B. (Yale 


Oldest 
Established 


ConneEctTicuT, Hartford (22 the suburds). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for culture. study, and health. 
Terms, $500 to $600. Number limited. Circulars with 
full particulars. MissSARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


ConngEcTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. West End 
paratory Course. Early application 


Illinois 


Chicago. 
HE LORING SCHOOL. University-Prepara- 


Young dren. furth 
dress THE LORI NG. SCHOO 
2535 Prairie Ave.. ., Chicago 
Massachusetts 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield St. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to oC officials for teachers. 
. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
ISS FRANCES V. 
Successor to Miss Abb vie Joh nson, 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


New York 


New Yark, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept. , Peekskill. 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 
Col. C. J. WRIGHT, B.S. A.M., President. 


New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi 
vidual instruction. Special attention to college prepara- 
tion. Expert teachers in Classics, and 
Sciences. Native teachersin oo ages. ym- 
na:ium. Resident students. Ma HITON, A.B., 
and Lois A. BanGs’ (Formerly 5 Park Avenue.) 


New York, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUE FREE. For further information 


apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
ISS GORDON’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
4110 and 4112 Spruce St. Most delightful location 


Philadelphia. 2th opens 21st, 1892. 
Circular on ap thon. 
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THE BEST 
COUCH-CURE 


and anodyne 
expectorant, 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


soothes the 
inflamed membrane 
and induces sleep. 


Prompt to Act 


sure to cure. 


The best time to buy 
clothing undoubtedly is 
now. It don’t pay us 
to carry overplus until 
another season. People 
who visit our stores this 
month will find reduc- 
tions that are very un- 
usual. | 


E. O. THOMPSON 


Importer, Tailor, and Clothier 
245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ALSO 
Walnut St. : 
2338 Chestnut St., | Philadelphia. 
177 Tremont St., Boston. 


Reliable Shoes 
at 
Popular prices. 


Gentlemen’s_ . af 
Hand Sewed Welt 7 


ary} 


Calf Bluchers, 5 


All prepaid purchases delivered free. . 


397 6th Avenue, 


Between 2tth and 25th Sts.. N. Y. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged foreach word 
im excess of thirty. 


WANTED-—A position as Bible read?r and visitor in 
connection with some church or Sunday-school, by a youn 
woman of 20 years’ experience and having excellent ref- 
erences. Address Miss SCHWARZ, 340 East 13th St., 
New York City. 


WANTED—By a lady. a position as companion to an 
old lady or to an old lady and gentleman, or would be 
willing to travel with an invalid. References given. Ad- 
Grose COMPANION, No. 3,382, office of Christian 


nion. 


WANTED-—A position as housekeeper or matron in 
an asylum or school. G references given. Address 
MATRON, No. 3,383, office of Christian Union. 


WANTED-Situation as companion or nurse by a 
young lady. Reference given. Address ** KARO,” No, 
3 392, care Christian Union. 


Where Differed 


The reading-class was standing in a 
stiff row upon the floor of an Indiana 
school-house, and a bright little fellow was 
drawling a paragraph about a Roman 
massacre. 

The president of the school board was 
present on his regular tour of inspection, 
and he pompously requested that the boy 
“read that verse again.” 

The “ verse ” was read again. 

“Ah! hm!” said the great man, in a 
loud voice. ‘ Why do you pronounce that 
word massa-ker ?” 

The boy was silent. _ 

‘It should be pronounced massa-kre,” 
continued the great man, with a patroniz- 
ing smile. 

The boy remained quiet, but the teacher 
finally spoke. : 

‘Pardon me, sir,’ she said, “but the 
fault is mine if the word was mispro- 
nounced. I have taught the class to pro- 
nounce it ‘ massa-ker.’” 

‘“ But why?” insisted the great man, as 
a look of surprise was followed by a look 
of pain upon his benign features. 

‘IT believe that Webster favors that 
pronunciation,” said the teacher, meekly. 

‘‘ Impossible !” said the great man. 

The dictionary was brought, and the 
president of the school board turned over 
its leaves until he found the word. There 
was a breathless silence as he looked up. 

‘¢T am astonished, madam,” he said at 
last, ‘that Daniel Webster should have 
made such a mistake as that.”—Harfer's 
Young People. 


Race Prejudice, North and South 


‘It is, writes Julian Ralph in “ Harper’s | 
-Weekly,” a curious fact—or it seems so 


until the reasons are studied—that one 
must go North to find the sharpest and 
most unreasoning prejudice against the 
blacks. In a journey I have just finished 
through a majority of the Southern 
States, I did not see a single instance of 
brutality toward the blacks by the whites ; 


but in Indiana, not long ago, I found a | 


whole county where the people boasted 
that no negro was ever permitted to stay 
overnight. There was nota colored fam- 
ily or individual in that county, which was 
the seat of the White Cap terrorism of a 
few years ago. And it was in Asbury Park, 
New Jersey, within fifty miles of New 
York (where the anti-negro riots once took 
place), that the people protested against 
the presence of colored persons on the 
‘board walk” or seaside promenade of 
the village. Of course there is a great 
difference between the colored people of 
the Black Belt and those in the North. 


Down South they are and always have 


been the laborers. Up North they are 
sometimes lawyers, teachers, tradesmen, 
and persons of means. It was in North 
Dakota that the wife of an editor boasted 
to me that she had an excellent colored 
kitchen-girl. “But,” said she, “if I 
called her a servant, she would be very 
angry. We have to address her as ‘ Miss 
Reynolds’ in order to keep her with us.” 


Bishop Brooks’s Last Address 


‘** Going through life sinaing the psalms of God, and 
making life richer and richer in love and fear of 
God.”’ This address, delivered before the choir 

uild of Grace Church, Newton, has been published 
in neat form with a fine picture of the late Bishop. 
It is offered for sale by all booksellers, and the pro- 
ceeds are to go towards a memorial of the Bishop. 
Hamblen & Baldwin, Purchase Street, Boston, have 
the publication in charge. The price is 25 centsa 
copy. 


Any Woman Will Say So. 


It wouldn’t make much difference what we 
said about Dr. Warner’s corsets if there were 
not several hundred thousand women in every 

part of the com- 

munity to confirm 

our statements 

with “That’s so.” 

The Coraline 
we use is superior 
to whalebone and 
absolutely un- 
breakable. 

What we want 
is to have you 
‘try Dr. Warner’s 
corsets, You'll 
never wear any 
other kind. 


? We especially recommend Fanita, fine coutil, 


$3; Fine coutil, 888, sateen strips, $1.75; 
Fine sateen, embroidered, No. 777, at $1.50; 
Fine sateen, 444, at $1.35, and heavy jean, 
No. 333, sateen strips, at $1.10. 


WARNER BROs., 


359 Broadway, New York. 
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LISZT ORGAN. Style 804. 


This new and improved model is attract- | 


ing wide attention among church com- 
mittees and organists. It is decidedly 
superior to small pipe organs, and unques- 
tionably the most perfect instrument of 
its class. Send for catalogue. 

100 Styles Organs and Pianos adapted to 
all uses, for Cash and easy Payments. 

Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co., 

New York. BOSTON. Chicago. 


SHAVING SOAP. 


| AN wants so little here 
below—because it goes 
| so far—you know— 


ONE CAKE 


i | If your Druggist does rot have it you can 


et it of us— t-paid—by sending 15 Cts. 
Stempe. THE B. WILLIAMS CO. 
| GLASTONBURY. CONN. 


PISO°S CURE FOR 


ORES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use Fd 
“> in time. Sold by druggists. = 
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